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What our readers are saying of Art and Archaeology 


“I am extremely glad to be afforded this opportunity of telling you how much 
I have enjoyed my copies of ART AND ARCHAEOLOSY and what rich benefits I have 
derived from them. Various articles and many of the illustrat ons have been of 
great help to me in preparing classical literature for the stage.”—MARGARET 
ANGLIN HULL. 


“From cover to cover ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY is almost unbelievably fine. As 
an interpretation of history, of past and present social motives and dynamics it is, 
I believe, unequaled.”—James S. Leonarp. 


“I enjoy your Magazine more than any I subscribe to.’—James B. Ponp. 


“I always find much of interest, information and beauty in Art AND ARcH- 
AEOLOGY and read it with pleasure. I especially noted in a late edition the short 
article on the pleasure and pain of tragedy, grief and suffering, in connection with 
the great portrait of Mrs. Siddons as the Muse.”—J. B. Noe. Wyarr., 


“The August, 1920, issue of ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY, aside from its historical 
importance, is one of the finest pieces of printing I have seen. Every page be- 
speaks the utmost care in composition and selection of type and general effect. 
The result is a dignified, artist'c magazine that will not only grace the library of 
the most fastidious, but be treasured for the future.”—ArNo B. CAMMERER. 


“In enclosing my subscription for ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY I cannot forbear stat- 
ing that I am in hearty accord with the publication. I have just returned from an 
extended trip to the Bridges, the Mesa Verde, the Northern Rim of the Grand 
Canon, and Zion Park. I am impressed with the value of the publication. Such 
information is needed, that the people of our country may be mede more familiar 
with its earlier and prehistor'c history. Moreover it is to be hoped that every 
effort will be made to induce the Government to make this most interesting region 
accessible by good roads and other methods of approach. ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
is one very important method of doing this. By its beautiful illustrations and its 
interesting subject matter it is broadly educational and I hope it will reach a wide 
circulation.”—CHARLEs P. BAncrorT, M. D. 


“The Christmas Number ‘La Belle France’ has just arrived. It is fine and now 
I am looking forward to the number devoted to Italy..—Mary MENDENHALL 
PERKINS. 


“The magazine is both interesting and instructive and I hope it will continue 
the same standard in the future.’—Erica Ericson. 


“I read your magazine with the greatest pleasure and congratulate you on the 
increasing interest of the articles and the beauty of the illustrations.”—Muss H. 
FONTAINE. 


The “steady subscriber” 
regards it a duty 
To encourage labor 
and patronize art: 
In your fine production 
of worth and of beauty 
They esteem it a pleasure 
to have a slight part. 
Miss Harriet E. JouHNson. 
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THE CHACO CANYON AND ITS ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS 


By Evcar L. HEwWEtTr 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


OME centuries ago, a group of 
communities lived along a small 
waterway on the western slope 

of the continental divide in latitude 36 
north, longitude 109 west, a place that 
is now known as Chaco Canyon, New 
Mexico. No written word of history 
exists concerning them. No convincing 
tradition! of them had ever been found 
among living peoples until, on the eve of 
sending this article to press, when a rich 
field of Chaco tradition was discovered 
among the Tewa of the Rio Grande 
valley. The name by which they knew 
themselves and were known among 
their contemporaries is lost utterly. If 
the language they spoke still exists we 
do not know of it. Of all the peoples of 
the ancient world whose achievements 
have survived the ages, none have more 
completely attained oblivion. It is 
hoped that somewhere the blood, lan- 
guage and cultural potentialities of 

'Folk tales in which they figure have been found among the Na- 


vaho. One touching Pueblo Bonito has recently been recorded by 
Mrs. Lulu Wade Wetherill and Dean Byron Cummings. 


[3] 


these remarkable people survive to 
become available in the evolution of 
the coming American race, for it was 
virile stock. 

A strip of land seven miles long by a 
mile wide embraces the entire area that 
these communities inhabited.? It is 
probable that they never cultivated 
more than 3,000 acres of land at any 
one time and never numbered more 
than ten thousand inhabitants, but 
they left as their racial autograph evi- 
dences of great cultural power. In 
enduring architecture for residential 
use, indicating highly organized relig- 
ious life and social structure, they at- 
tained to levels not surpassed by the 
architects of the ancient world. The 
master builders of antiquity in Asia, 
Africa and Middle America excelled 
them in temples and mural embellish- 
ment but not in substantial residence 

°Two ruins, Kin Klizhin (The Black House) and Kin Biniola 
(House of the Winds) on tributaries of the Chaco, at a distance of 
five and ten miles to the southwest from the central group, and 
Pueblo Pintado (painted) fifteen miles east above the origin of the 
Canyon near the beginning of Chaco Arroyo, are treated as out- 


posts. They appear to be identical in culture with the central 
group. 
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Cuaco Canyon: Chettro Kettle twenty years ago. 


building. In ceramics and some minor 
arts they reached a plane worthy of the 
greatest of their contemporaries. 

Such is the claim of Chaco Canyon to 
investigation. The ruins of twelve 
large community houses, numerous 
small sites and the accessories of com- 
munity life, such as sanctuaries, ceme- 
teries, stairways, trails, ditches; the evi- 
dences of economic resources, such as 
fields, plant and animal food, fuel and 
building material, together with cul- 
tural remains of industrial, esthetic, 
social and religious character constitute 
the material available for study. Addi- 
tional light may be obtained through 
the study of the somatology, language 
and culture of tribes inhabiting adja- 
cent regions—Pueblo, Ute, Piute and 
Apache. 


The writer began the study of the 
ancient communities of Chaco Canyon 
in the summer of 1902 under the 
auspices of the New Mexico Normal 
University. Among the results of this 
first visit were: (1) the first archaeologi- 
cal map of Chaco Canyon, prepared 
for the Bureau of American Ethnology 
in 1905, and made the basis for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s proclamation by which 
the Chaco Canyon National Monument 
was established in 1907; (2) a short 
article on “Prehistoric Irrigation in 
Chaco Canyon,”’ published in Records 
of the Past in 1905; (3) the articles on 
Chaco Canyon ruins in the Handbook 
of American Indians in 1905-6; (4) the 
description and discussion of Chaco 
Canyon ruins in “Historic and Pre- 
historic Ruins of the Southwest and 


[6] 
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Cuaco Canyon: North vall of Chettro Kettle. 


Their Preservation,” prepared for the 
Department of the Interior in 1904; in 
“A General View of the Archaeology 
of the Southwest,’’ prepared for the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1905, and in 
“Les Communautes Anciennes dans le 
Desert Americain’’ published in 
Geneva, Switzerland, in 1908, and (5) 
information furnished to Congress and 
the Department of the Interior from 
1902 to 1906 in connection with the 
proposed laws for the preservation of 
American antiquities. 

Owing to incessant duties incident 
to the founding of the School of Ameri- 
can Research and its affiliated institu- 
tions, the Museum of New Mexico, at 
Santa Fe, and the Museum of San 
Diego, California, no further research 
work was done in Chaco Canyon by the 
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writer until the year 1916 when an 
agreement was entered into between the 
Smithsonian Institution, the Royal 
Ontario Museum of Archaeology, and 
the School of American Research, with 
a view to making this a field of investi- 
gation for a term of years. The plan 
was accepted and the work authorized 
by the Department of the Interior 
June 19, 1916. 

Acting under this authorization[a 
small party proceeded to Chaco Canyon 
for the purpose of making a re-exami- 
nation of the field and preparing de- 
tailed plans for the following year. 
This was done in the fall of 1916. With 
the entry of the United States into the 
World War in the spring of 1917 all 
work of the character proposed was 
suspended. The appropriations from 











Cuaco Canyon: Pueblo Bonito, north wall, twenty years ago. 


the state of New Mexico for carrying 
out the part of the School of Research 
in the project were continued from year 
to year and the funds pledged for the 
part of the Royal Ontario Museum 
were held available on call. The Smith- 
sonian Institution did not succeed in 
getting from Congress the necessary 
special appropriation for its part of the 
undertaking. 

In 1919 preparations were made by 
the School to resume its research pro- 
gram including the Chaco Canyon 
project. The Canadian institution 
signified its readiness to proceed. Ac- 
cordingly, in the spring of 1920 new 
plans were made and work commenced. 
Provision has been made for not less 
than five years. The plan contem- 
plates a study of the physiography of 


the region; its place in the Pueblo area; 
a digest of everything that has been 
written about it; a collection of all 
photographic records that have been 
made of the ruins from the earliest 
times to the present; a thorough study 
of the architecture, art, economic re- 
sources and ethnological relations of 
the ancient inhabitants. 

In short, the undertaking is to un- 
cover such facts as are obtainable con- 
cerning these extinct communities and 
to produce as far as such facts warrant 
a picture of the life that was lived ages 
ago in this remote place. It is obvious 
that for this purpose the entire region 
with every factor of environment and 
ethnic relationship must be studied. 
Such excavations must be undertaken 
as are necessary to the purpose in view 


[8] 
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Cuaco Canyon: Pueblo Bonito from above 


and every effort made to effect the 
preservation of this remarkable group 
of ruins. The physical, intellectual 
and spiritual development of a people 
capable of such achievements as that 
exhibited in the Chaco Canyon culture 
constitutes a priceless chapter in the 
history of the human mind, especially 
valuable as evidence of the character 
and attainment of the native American 
race. 

A decision on the question of site for 
excavation was not difficult to reach. 
Of the twelve ruins in the seven miles of 
canyon above mentioned, eight: Wijiji, 
Una Vida, Hungo Pavi, Kin Kletso, 
Casa Chiquita, Pefiasco Blanco, Pueblo 
Alto, and Tsin Kletsin are single, iso- 
lated buildings remote from water, and 
of secondary importance. Four: Pue- 
blo Bonito, Chettro Kettle, Pueblo del 


[9] 


Arroyo and Casa Rinconada, constitute 
a central group which, with their acces- 
sories, may be considered as one town, 
the buildings and mounds belonging 
thereto being included in a circle of a 
quarter of a mile radius. Interest in 
the Chaco Canyon culture, therefore, 
is concentrated in this central group. 
Insofar as the story can be told by ex- 
cavation, it is to be uncovered here. 
Viewing the central group from 
purely scientific considerations, only 
one choice of site was possible. Pueblo 
Bonito, the largest of all, was for four 
years the scene of excavations on a 
large and expensive scale by the Hyde 
Exploring Expedition. Approximately 
$40,000 was expended on this work 
during the years 1897, 98, 99 and 1900; 
a sum which, because of the cheap labor 
and subsistence of those days, would do 











Cuaco Canyon: Pueblo del Arroyo. 


the work of more than twice that 
amount now. About one hundred 
Indian workmen were kept employed. 
The work was under the scientific 
supervision of Professor Frederick W. 
Putnam of Harvard University and 
the material secured was placed in the 
American Museum of Natural History 
in New York. Mr. George Pepper, who 
was in charge in the field, informs me 
that Pueblo Bonito was about 60% 
excavated. As that was in the days 
when neither government nor private 
excavating was done with a view to 
clearing out and repairing tuins, the 
excavated rooms were, as was the cus- 
tom of the archaeologists of that time, 
refilled as the work advanced, this being 
considered the best method of preser- 
ving the walls. 


Accordingly, the excavation of Pu- 
eblo Bonito now would mean some 
years devoted to dead work; that is, to 
the re-excavation of rooms previously 
emptied, thoroughly examined, con- 
tents recorded and all museum material 
found therein removed to its final 
repository. Moreover, Mr. Pepper’s 
report on this work has not yet reached 
publication, but will be issued soon by 
the American Museum of Natural 
History. Therefore, Pueblo Bonito 
seems unpromising as a scientific propo- 
sition. 

Pueblo del Arroyo, the nearest house 
in the group to Pueblo Bonito, about 
150 yards away, is a comparatively 
small ruin, much reduced by vandal- 
ism. It would naturally be the next 
considered. Its minor importance, to- 


[10] 
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Cuaco Canyon: Hungo Pavi. 


gether with a practical reason that will 
be stated later, dismisses it from con- 
sideration. Casa Rinconada, across the 
arroyo, a few hundred yards to the 
the south is not a house but simply an 
enormous kiva. It was probably the 
great sanctuary of the central group. 
It lies in the region that is supposed to 
have been devoted to the burial of the 
dead from Chettro Kettle, Pueblo 
Bonito, and Pueblo del Arroyo. It 
should be excavated in conjunction 
with Chettro Kettle to which it was 
clearly tributary. 

Chettro Kettle, the remaining house 
of the central group, is of equal im- 
portance with Pueblo Bonito. No ex- 
cavating has been previously done there 
excepting the vandalism to which every 
ruin in the region has been subjected. 
A great part of it is deeply buried, well 


[11] 


preserved by the friendly soil. Nota 
specimen from it is known to exist in 
any museum. It is, therefore, an in- 
viting prospect for excavation, from a 
scientific point of view. 

In the midst of the Navaho desert, 
however, certain practical considera- 
tions will of necessity govern. The 
season for excavation in the Chaco is 
from spring to fall. During much of 
this time the heat is scorching, the 
winds high, and dust storms frequent, 
and at times well nigh intolerable. 
Living in tents is, therefore, extremely 
disagreeable. Maintaining any kind 
of living quarters in the immediate 
vicinity of the excavations is impossible 
on account of the dust from the digging. 
Writing field notes and drafting plans is 
kept up with great difficulty. At 
Pueblo Bonito, only forty feet from its 











CuHaco Canyon: Pueblo Pintado. 


walls, is the six-room stone house built 
some years ago by the late Richard 
Wetherill for a residence. This was 
found to be available for the permanent 
use of the School. It would be buried in 
dust from excavations going on at 
Pueblo Bonito, but entirely unaffected 
by work at Chettro Kettle, nearly a 
quarter of a mile away. At Pueblo del 
Arroyo, twenty-five feet from its walls, 
also on the Wetherill homestead, is the 
trading post on which the expedition 
depends for supplies. The dust caused 
by excavating at this site would simply 
put the trading post out of business. 
Therefore, after numerous trips to the 
Chaco at different seasons of the year, 
long study of the conditions above- 
described, and consultations with all 
who could be found who took part in 


the excavation of Pueblo Bonito, only 
a single decision was possible, viz: that 
Chettro Kettle was, for both scientific 
and practical reasons, the site to be 
chosen, with Casa Rinconada and its 
adjacent mounds as a place for col- 
lateral investigation. 

Theseason commenced with the estab- 
lishment of permanent headquarters. 
Through the kindness of Mr. Sargent, 
lessee of the Wetherill homestead, the 
expedition has excellent accommoda- 
tions in the stone house above referred 
to. This affords office, kitchen, dining 
room, field library and general confer- 
ence room, with space adjacent for the 
storage of museum material. In another 
stone building forty feet to the east, 
partly within the walls of Pueblo Bo- 
nito, are three rooms that have been 


[12] 
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CHaco Canyon: Pefiasco Blanco. 


fitted up for photography, commissary 
stores and tools. With a number of 
supplementary tents for sleeping quar- 
ters the expedition is thus comfortably 
and efficiently sheltered. A well, one 
hundred yards from the house, affords 
an abundant supply of pure ccld water— 
a rare luxury in the Navaho desert. 
The surrounding country is treeless 
except for stunted cedar and pifion, 
but an out-crop of good lignite coal, 
a mile away, produces adequate fuel 
for camp use. The trading post at 
Pueblo del Arroyo is available for 
ordinary supplies. The nearest post- 
office is Crownpoint 38 miles away. 
Here is located the Pueblo Bonito 
Indian School and Navaho Agency. To 
the superintendent, Mr. Stacker, the ex- 
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pedition is under many obligations for 
cordial assistance and accommoda- 
tions. 

By the end of the season the entire 
regular staff of the School and Museum 
was in the field. As the work develops 
other specialists will take up the parts 
assigned to them. A preliminary ac- 
count of the excavations at Chettro 
Kettle and other activities of the first 
field season follows in the papers of this 
number. The complete report will be 
ready for publication by January first. 
The excavation season for 1920 closed 
October second, but repair work neces- 
sary to the preservation of walls con- 
tinued for some weeks longer. Ex- 
cavating will be resumed in May 1921, 
and from now on some phase of the 
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CHaco Canyon: Kin Kletso. 1 

work will be in progress continually waterhole and rock-shelter is charted | ; 
throughout the year. in their brains. They have matched |. 
11. THE DESERT. THE CANYON AND [MET WHS against scorching winds] 
othering sandstorms and wintry C 

THE ANCIENT TOWNS. blasts for centuries and have survived |; 
Whoever reaches Chaco Canyon will and made of the desert a hospitable | |, 
have some experience with the desert. home. It is no exaggeration to say that : 
It is fifty miles in any direction toa liv- with all its seeming hardness they love |, 
ing stream. From any point of ap- it. You hear them singing on the 4 
proach the desert barrier must be desert trails with as wild a joy as ever 
crossed. This is not a formidable mat- did Swiss mountaineer or Alsatian ee 
ter now, with trading posts every day’s peasant. a 
journey and Fords to take the place of To the white man, until he has fallen ti 
weary beasts. In the old days one under the spell of the desert,itwasany- | | 
toiled across on horseback or by wagon, thing but inviting. Food was scarce), 
and it was a march for seasoned vet- always. The iron ration was the cus-/ _,, 
erans only. It was safe only when tomary thing. Cold springs existed, | ,, 
accompanied by a trusty Navaho. but only the Navaho knew where. . 
These bedouins of America know the Even with this help it often meant . 


ways of the desert. Every spring, 


long days of hard riding to reach water. 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


But it must not be supposed 
that the Chaco region is al- 
ways a place of burning sands 
and suffocating dust storms. 
Like all other deserts it has 
its times of unearthly charm. 
The scene invites reflection 
upon the exchanges made in 
coming from metropolitan 
civilization into this. For the 
morning rush to business in 
the subway, the sunrise stroll 
to work along a desert trail; 
for the orchestral din at meal 
time, the quiet, unbroken by a 
real noise within sixty miles; 
for the movies, a pastoral of 
flocks rounding into the corral 
against an afterglow on red- 
brown cliffs; and for the great 
white way, an indescribable 
moonlight over calm desert 
canyons. The majesty of si- 
lence and space that rests 
upon the land suggests the 
vastness in which Eternal 
Mind organizes the energies 
of the universe. The human 
spirit so immersed for gen- 
erations must live in a state 
of freedom that is unknown 
in crowded centers of popu- 
lation. Humanity, in this environ- 
ment for ages, would probably be 
content without rapid movement, in- 
stantaneous communication, the meas- 
urement of time into fractions of 
seconds, the incessant shock of ma- 
chinery, political campaigns, class ha- 
treds, industrial revolutions and world 
wars. Space is the first requisite of 
mental and spiritual tranquility. It is 
reflected in the imperturbable nature 
in the Indian race whose psychology 
was established in the freedom of limit- 
less plains and deserts, forests and 
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mountains. Contrast the history of the 
European mind—the crowded races 
perpetually fighting for the limited 
advantages of valleys and seas and 
natural boundaries. Taking by vio- 
lence, holding by force, organizing de- 
ception to supplement physical might, 
living through the ages under the 
shadow of impending conflict with 
crowding neighbors—Europe could 
hardly have had a different history and 
the European race could not have been 
other than it is—the race preéminent in 
war, industrial strife and cunning prop- 





Cuaco Canyon: Ancient stairway back of Hungo Pavi. 
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aganda, with such tendencies as mur- 
der, stealing and lying pervading all 
social, political and international life. 
The mystery of the desert reaches its 
climax when, in the center of this area 
a hundred miles square without a flow- 
ing stream of any sort, we come upon a 
group of ruins such as Egypt and Mes- 
opotamia and Asia Minor and Middle 
America have been supposed to have 
a monopoly on. ‘These are the long- 
deserted homes of the Chacones, the 
ancient communities which are the sub- 
ject of this article—a group of ruins 
which W. H. Jackson in 1877 declared 
to be “preéminently the finest remains 
of the work of unknown builders 
to be found north of the seat of the 
Aztec Empire in Old Mexico,” an 
opinion which time has more than justi- 
fied. Only a brief description of these 
sites will be presented here. The 
photographs and drawings will be 
depended upon mainly to convey the 
picture of this desert land, the silent 
canyon and the ruined buildings. 


1. THE CENTRAL GROUP. 


The ancient communities of the 
Chaco had one principal focus of popu- 
lation, concentrated, as _ previously 
stated, within a radius of a quarter of a 
mile. To this place it may be proper to 
apply the indefinite term town. We 
have no name by which to designate it 
as a whole. Its component units will 
be described under the names by which 
they are best known: some of which, 
like those of the entire region, are 
Spanish, some Navaho, some of un- 
known origin; small village sites re- 
main nameless. 

Pueblo Bonito (Bonito-Beautiful) 
has long been considered the most 
important ruin in the Chaco region, if 
not in the United States. Certainly it 
is the most famous. Its excavation 
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from 1897 to 1900 brought it into note 
and its name came to stand for the 
group. Because of the excavations, 
more of it is in sight than of any other 
and it has usually been the one selected 
for description by writers. Its vast size 
and the magnitude of its ruined walls 
make it most impressive. It may be 
doubted if in the great days of the 
Chaco it was distinguished among its 
neighbors for its beauty. Several others 
surpassed it in this respect. A glance 
at its ground plan shows it to have been 
without unity in design. It grew to its 
great proportions by successive addi- 
tions that did not conform to any 
established plan. Its general form is 
that of a capital D. Its long diameter 
is 667 feet; the shorter axis 315 feet. 
It varied in its different parts from the 
one-story southern facade, to five sto- 
ries in height along its northern side. 
This vast sweep of curving wall over 
eight hundred feet in length, still 
standing almost fifty feet high in places, 
is, to my knowledge, unmatched among 
ruins of residential architecture in the 
new world; nor can I think of anything 
with which to compare it in ancient old 
world architecture of similar purpose. 
About every style of masonry known to 
the Chaco is found in the walls of Bonito. 
Thirty-two kivas (circular council 
chambers, or sanctuaries) have been 
found in the course of the excavations, 
all in the interior of the building. Up- 
ward of 500 rooms were excavated and 
mostly refilled by the Hyde Exploring 
Expedition. 

Bonito is only seventy feet from the 
canyon wall which here is a vertical 
rock, one hundred feet to the top of the 
first ledge. At this point, as in many 
other places along the canyon wall, 
a huge wedge-shaped mass of the sand- 
stone has become detached by erosion. 
This towers threateningly balanced 
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over Pueblo Bonito. One vast section 
of it has actually been thrown down at 
no very distant time, breaking into 
masses many tons in weight, some of 
which were cast perilously near to the 
Pueblo walls. One can imagine the 
terror this must have caused the people 
if the place was inhabited when the 
shock occurred. The same thing has 
been happening for thousands of years 
in this canyon and will continue to hap- 
pen as the work of nature proceeds. 
Small villages against the cliff lie under 
these fallen masses, whether covered 
before or after desertion no one can yet 
say. Herein may lie the secret of the 
abandonment of Chaco Canyon by the 
ancient people. They were not only 
prudent, but superstitious. It required 
mighty forces to cast down these great 
rocks. The Indian would readily sense 


the displeasure of deific powers in such 
a disaster, and when so convinced, the 
works of centuries would be abandoned 
in a day. 

A ledge of masonry reinforced with 
timbers was built under the balanced 
rock back of Bonito. It is often sur- 
mised that this was a childlike attempt 
to keep the cliff from falling; a device 
that would have no influence whatever 
in holding up that vast weight. The 
Navaho evidently so believe and from 
time immemorial have called the place 
Sa-ba-ohn-nei (place where the rock is 
braced up). But the wise Bonitans 
who knew enough to build stone walls 
that would stand through many cen- 
turies of exposure to the elements made 
no such mistake in judgment. These 
rock masses are eroded to the danger 
point by water and wind undercutting 
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them in the soft strata at the base. 
Protect them from such erosing by 
shoring up with solid masonry and the 
danger has been obviated in exactly 
the same manner that we today stop the 
deterioration of a heavy wall by shoring 
up at the base with concrete. 

The nearest neighbor to Pueblo 
Bonito was Pueblo del Arroyo, an 
average city block to the west. It is 
much reduced but has some very 
beautiful masonry remaining. It stands 
beside the arroyo, now dry except in 
flood season, and in places has been cut 
into by the water. This is one of the 
smaller houses and as will be seen by 
looking at its ground plan, was a good 
example of the most prevalent Chaco 
Canyon type of building, which in 
general took the form of our capital 
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letter E. The order of growth probably 
was first the straight linear mass, re- 
presented by the back of the letter. 
When needed one wing was built on 
giving the building an L shape. Several 
of the Chaco pueblos remained in this 
form to the end. With the majority 
the other wing was added, and in some 
instances the central stem of the E. 
Whether this last member was added or 
not the extremities of the wings were 
usually connected by a curving front 
wall, or as in several of the larger 
pueblos by a series of one or two-story 
rooms, built on a sweeping curve, form- 
ing a fourth side of the building and 
inclosing a spacious court which in 
time was nearly filled with circular 
kivas. Pueblo del Arroyo has all these 
elements except the middle stem. 
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It should be pointed out that this 
style of ground plan, (with the excep- 
tion of the curved front which might 
well be copied), is now widely used in 
hotel and office buildings in modern 
American cities, being dictated by 
economy and efficiency as to light, air 
and space. The Department of the 
Interior building in Washington, if it 
had the central stem shortened and the 
curved front added would be in good 
Chaco Canyon style as to ground plan. 
The Chacones would have spread it 
over more space, limited the height to 
four or five stories on the exterior, with 
a succession of terraces around the 
inner courts. 

Chettro Kettle of the central group 
is nearly a quarter of a mile east of 
Bonito. By referring to the ground 
plan it will be seen that it varies from 
the type by having one of the wings of 
the E completely extended, the other 
only partially; the central stem is 
present and the sweeping curved front. 
As yet an accurate comparison of size 
with Pueblo Bonito can not be made for 
the reason that so much of Chettro 
Kettle is buried. The great curved 
front, not merely a wall as formerly 
supposed, but a part of the building two 
to three rooms wide and one to two 
stories high, is seven hundred feet in 
length—two average city blocks. It is 
entirely buried, showing only as a ridge 
of earth. The long north wall standing 
one to three stories above the surround- 
ing sand with a full story buried 
beneath, is over four hundred fifty feet 
long. If one starts at the southeast 
corner of this structure, at the point 
where the excavations commenced, and 
follows its outer walls clear around to 
the point of starting, he must walk 
1540 feet—between a quarter and athird 
of amile. Here then was a community- 
residence (an ancient apartment house) 


which, if set down in a modern Ameri- 
can city, would pretty fully occupy two 
average blocks. As a dwelling house, 
built by people for their own domestic 
purposes, I know of nothing to compare 
with it in the world—ancient or modern. 
Chettro Kettle is rich in the variety and 
beauty of its walls. The striking 
banded effects, produced by courses of 
heavy stone alternating with layers 
made up of fine laminated plates, are to 
be seen here at their best. This device, 
of both artistic and structural merit, is 
characteristic of the Chaco Canyon 
ruins, being used in only the most 
elementary way elsewhere. 

Casa Rinconada, the remaining 
unit of the Central group, lies across the 
arroyo to the south. It was a great 
ceremonial chamber, sixty-six feet in 
diameter pertaining to the large Pue- 
los—a tribal sanctuary. Like all the 
kivas of the Chaco, it was circular in 
form. There are about it the ruined 
walls of probably thirty to forty rect- 
angular rooms. In the walls of the 
great circular chamber at regular inter- 
vals apart, are thirty-two niches, twelve 
by sixteen inches, by fourteen inches 
deep, probably recesses for ceremonial 
objects. The chamber may have been 
an open arena without roof. Excava- 
tion will be necessary to determine the 
character of this interesting ruin in 
detail. It is significant that it is iso- 
lated from the large dwelling houses, in 
what may prove to be the necropolis of 
the community. 


2. NEIGHBORING TOWNS. 


These will be only briefly mentioned. 
Their ground plans are given, with 
photographs showing the present con- 
dition of the ruins. 

Pueblo Alto is on the mesa north of 
the canyon, a little more than half a 
mile from Bonito. It consists of two 
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buildings, Alto Grande and Alto Chi- 
quita. The former is the main one and 
is greatly reduced. Only a small per 
cent of the walls remain standing and 
not much of it is buried. The building 
stone was poor. The small house is in a 
better state of preservation. 

Tsin Kletzin (black wood, or char- 
coal, place) is a small ruin on the mesa 
nearly a mile south of Bonito. It has 
many interesting features, including an 
unusual ground plan. It has some 
excellent masonry in its walls. The fact 
that a point near this ruin could be seen 
from nearly every one of the Chaco 
settlements, even the distant outposts, 
suggests the possibility of this spot as 
an ancient signaling station. 
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Down the canyon a scant mile 
below Bonito is Kin Kletso (the Yellow 
House) and another mile further on 
Casa Chiquita (Little House). Both of 
these are small houses that never got 
beyond the early stages of development. 
No wings were extended from their 
main axes. Interesting masses of their 
walls remain standing. 

Three miles below Bonito, on a high 
point south of the Canyon is Pefiasco 
Blanco (White Rock Point). It ranks 
almost with Bonito and Chettro Kettle 
in size and interest. In its ground 
plan it is a great ellipse, all its ex- 
terior walls being curved. It has been 
sadly vandalized and in some parts 
shows indications of having been vio- 
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Surface Plan of Chettro Kettle. 
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Ground Plan of Tsin Kletzin. 


lently overthrown as by an earthquake. 
It displays every grade of masonry, 
some extremely poor, and some of the 
most substantial sort, with some of the 
finest examples of banded walls to be 
seen in the Chaco group. 

Two miles above Chettro Kettle, 
close up to the canyon wall, is the ruin 
of Hungo Pavi (Crooked Nose?). It is 
one of perfect unity of plan, the E 
form, with both wings complete, central 
stem, and the wings connected by a 
curved front. The north wall stands 
thirty-feet high in places, and is built 
of small stone, closely and compactly 
laid. It lacks the ornamental effects 
that are so prevalent at Chettro Kettle. 
The whole building is dark brownish- 
red in color. One of the most interest- 
ing stairways to the mesa top, with 
which each pueblo was provided, is the 
one at Hungo Pavi. 

A mile farther up the canyon where 
the two forks, Chaco and Fahada join, 
is Una Vida. The ruin is not well 
preserved; it contains much poorly 
built wall. Its situation is particularly 
interesting. Across the canyon to the 
southeast is the great round Mesa 
Fahada, a landmark for all the sur- 
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Ground Plan of Kin Klizhin. 


rounding country. The Navaho call it 
Say-de-gil, the Sacred mountain. It 
is a cardinal point in Navaho myth- 
ology. Above Una Vida on a ledge 
about one hundred yards to the north 
west, is a circular ceremonial chamber 
of great size, only second to Rinconada 
above described, and one in the Court 
at Chettro Kettle. 

Wijiji is a small ruin about two miles 
above Una Vida. It is perfectly syin- 
metrical in its ground plan and has no 
unusual features. It is without the 
curving front wall. The main north 
wall is pierced with portholes in the 
second story, the apertures extending 
diagonally through the wall and alter- 
nating in direction from northeast to 
northwest. This may have been a 
device for archers in defending the 
place. 


3. THE OUTPOSTS. 


Pueblo Pintado is ten miles east of 
Wijiji, near the top of the continental 
divide where the Chaco originates. It 
occupies a high point visible from far 
distances and constitutes a valuable 
landmark in the desert. It is a large 
ruin, well preserved, and particularly 
important in being near the frontier of 
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the Rio Grande pueblos. Much desert 
legendry centers about it and its walls 
exhibit interesting evidence of historic 
changes. 

Kin Klizhin (the Black House), five 
miles south west of Bonito in a side 
canyon off the Chaco, is mainly a large 
tower-kiva, inclosed in the walls of a 
small pueblo. It could have accom- 
modated only a small clan. Near by 
are the remains of interesting prehis- 
toric irrigation works. 

Kin Biniola (House of the Winds) is 
ten miles southwest of Bonito in a 
branch of the Chaco. It is one of the 
important ruins of the region, mostly 
above ground and well preserved. It is 
surrounded by interesting outlying sites 
and was well provided with agricultural 
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land. It was probably the center of a 
considerable population. 


III. THE CHACONES AND THEIR 
CONTEMPORARIES 


Let us now note the location of Chaco 
Canyon in the southwest and consider 
the relation of these communities to 
their contemporaries in the ancient 
southwestern world. Consulting the 
accompanying map, showing the dis- 
tribution of sedentary population in 
the centuries of great building activity 
antedating the coming of Europeans 
to America, it is seen that this large 
culture province was composed of five 
sub-areas which correspond to the prin- 
cipal drainage basins of the region, viz: 
the Rio Grande on the east side of the 
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continental divide, the San Juan, Little 
Colorado and Gila on the western slope, 
and the inland basin of Chihuahua. 
This region, a thousand miles north and 
south by eight hundred east and west, 
was one physiographic area. That it 
became in course of time a culture area 
that was co-extensive, speaks clearly 
of the coercive influence of environment 
upon human society. 

The groups of population that are 
indicated may be considered contem- 
poraneous. This must not be taken to 
mean exactly synchronous periods, but 
construed in the newer historic sense 
in which chronology has become less 
important and evolution the dominant 
factor in human history. A difference 
of a century or two in time is not taken 
into account in this use of the term con- 
temporaneous. 


Chaco Canyon is in the San Juan 
drainage near the southern rim of that 
basin, in southwestern New Mexico, 
one hundred miles in an air line slightly 
north of west of the capital of the state, 
Santa Fe. It is sixty-six miles north 
of the Santa Fe railway at Thoreau, 
seventy south of the Denver and Rio 
Grande at Farmington, and one hun- 
dred and fifty miles northwest from 
Albuquerque. These are the principal 
points from which the place may be 
reached by passable wagon roads. 

In the days of the Chacones neigh- 
bors were far apart. To the northwest 
a hundred miles were the cliff dwellers 
of Mesa Verde; a hundred miles slightly 
west of south were the forebears of the 
“Seven Cities of Cibola,”’ the ancient 
Zuni towns. Within this circle were 
numerous minor settlements, as those 
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along the San Juan seventy miles north, 
Canyon de Chelly, fifty miles west, and 
isolated outposts of small population 
here and there in every direction. 
About a hundred miles west were the 
ancestors of the ancient Hopi; the can- 
yons on both sides of the lower San 
Juan basin were inhabited by cliff 
dwellers; the Little Colorado valley was 
the seat of many villages. In the Rio 
Grande drainage the communities were 
forming which developed into the set- 
tlements of Jemez, Taos, Pecos and 
Gran Quivira. In southern New Mexico 
the people of the Mimbres lived, and 
along the Gila almost from its head- 
waters in New Mexico to its mouth in 
Arizona were settlements of cliff dwell- 
ers when geographical conditions so 
directed, and mesa and valley towns 
like Casa Grande in the level flood 
plain. Five hundred miles away in 
Chihuahua were the populous districts 
of Casas Grandes, Cave Valley and the 
cliffs and canyons of the headwaters 
of the Yaqui. All these may be con- 
sidered ihe contemporaries and cultural 
cognates of the Chacones. It may be 
reasonably supposed that 1500 miles to 
the south on the Mexican plateau the 
pre-Aztecan towns were flourishing; 
that in Central America, the earlier 
Maya communities of Yucatan and the 
temple cities of Guatemala and Hon- 
duras were in their prime, and that 
in far-away Peru the Incas were run- 
ning their course. 

It must be remembered that chrono- 
logical exactness is not claimed for the 
above suppositions. It is an impression 
gained by a study of all these places. 
That there was an epoch of great build- 
ing in America from Colorado, Utah, 
Arizona and New Mexico to Peru, ex- 
tending over several centuries and 
finished long before the European inva- 
sion is an hypothesis that is advanced 
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with some confidence. It assumes that 
the period originated with the establish- 
ment of the sedentary communities over 
this vast region, all of which invited this 
mode of life as the great plains with 
their countless buffalo herds, the tem- 
perate forest and mountain areas with 
abundant game and fish, and coast re- 
gions with bountiful resources of sea 
food, would not. Where subsistence 
was derived mainly from the soil, and 
corn was the chief product it became a 
matter of vital interest to the people 
to secure land in permanence and insure 
its water supply and build permanent 
structures for residence, defense and 
religious practices. 

There is a similarity of resources 
throughout this entire region. It occu- 
pies the cordillera, with its principal 
foci of population in high altitudes with 
the exception of where the continent 
narrows down to the connecting strip 
between the two Americas, and the 
Maya built their towns as far down the 
slopes as sea level. From its northern 
to its southern extremities corn was the 
common factor of cultural evolution, as 
metal was in Europe. With the excep- 
tion of the mid-tropical region it was 
necessary to farm by irrigation, rainfall 
being too unevenly distributed over the 
seasons to insure germination, growth, 
fertilization and maturity of corn and 
other food crops. The conditions of 
climate and subsistence were  suffi- 
ciently alike to produce throughout a 
general type of social structure, dis- 
cernible in the building of the towns; 
and a religion based upon the Indian’s 
view of nature which was practiced with 
great zeal. Pottery making and weav- 
ing of fabrics were arts that were gener- 
ally cultivated. 

So a building culture came into exis- 
tence in localities that invited perma- 
nence. The students of Southwestern, 














Mexican, Central American and Peru- 
vian archaeology have tentatively as- 
signed to the sites under investigation 
an antiquity of from one to two thousand 
years. During this epoch the energies 
of the people were thrown into building, 
not altogether out of need for housing 
but as a development of religious ac- 
tivity. For example: in the town of 
Chettro Kettle, now being excavated, 
the indications are that not less than 
fifty kivas (sanctuaries) will be un- 
covered. Frcm the top of the pyramid 
of the sun at Cholula, Mexico, the sites 
of not less than ninety temple-pyramids 
may be seen. The period ran its course 
and was far into its decline when 
America was invaded from Europe. 
This decay would have been easy to 
account for had it not set in until after 
1492. The shock of the European con- 
quest could not fail to radically change 
the direction of the energies of the 
people. It would give them a new 
and dominating concern which would 
modify their entire history. But the 
movement reached its apex centuries 
before. It-would seem that it simply 
ran its course and passed naturally into 
decline as did the epoch of cathedral 
building in Europe in the middle ages, 
and as such exuberance usually does. 
In Chaco Canyon the range of activ- 
ity was necessarily small, so that energy 
not employed in food production went 
into religious ceremonies, building, and 
ceramic art, all rather closely inte- 
grated. The result was such a piling 
up of architectural monument as has 
rarely occurred in the world. Lieut. 
Simpson estimated that in the con- 
struction of Chettro Kettle not less 
than thirty million pieces of stone had 
been quarried, transported, shaped and 
laid in the walls. We now know that 
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he might more accurately have made his 
estimate fifty million, so much more of 
the town being buried than he supposed 
and in a great part of the walls there 
being an average of eight hundred 
pieces to the square yard instead of the 
four hundred and fifty counted by him. 
In addition to this, the thousands of 
logs, poles and slabs that had to be cut 
in distant forests, transported by man 
power, prepared with stone tools and 
built into the structures; the tons upon 
tons of mortar that had to be made— 
altogether it represents a prodigious 
task for the rather small population of 
Chettro Kettle. This, it must be re- 
membered, was repeated proportion- 
ately in each of the twelve large com- 
munities of the Chaco Canyon, and an 
unknown number of small villages. 
And it was no unwilling work under the 
lash of priestly or kingly task masters; 
the American Indians were never so 
ruled. It was the spontaneous, per- 
haps intuitive, impulse of a virile peo- 
ple, comparable to the heaping up of 
great mounds far in excess of actual 
needs, by insect communities. Other 
examples might be pointed out of the 
excessive activities of the human species 
as the building of the earth mounds of 
the Mississippi valley, the Egyptian 
pyramids, the Great Wall of China and 
the European cathedrals of the middle 
ages. A parallel to it is seen in the 
present-day piling up of wealth beyond 
the needs or possible uses of accumula- 
tors. The endless repetition of money- 
making transactions characterizes our 
commercial age of today, which is being 
lived as unconsciously to the majority 
of people, so faras its real meaning is con- 
cerned, as was the building millennium 
of the aboriginal Americans in their time. 


School of American Research, Santa Fe, N. M. 
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THE EMERGENCE OF CHACO CANYON 





IN HISTORY 


By LANSING B. BLoom 


stricted in usage to the canyon 

which bears that name.  His- 
torically, however, it was of much wider 
significance, designating at least a large 
part of the drainage area in which 
this canyon with its mysterious and 
wonderful ruins is the central feature. 
Whether, as originally applied, it in- 
cluded any of the country north of the 
canyon is not known, but it did cover 
the mesa, or tableland, lying north of 
Mt. Taylor and extending from the 
continental divide westward for many 
miles. 

Whether the name of this area has 
come down from antiquity or simply 
from early Spanish times cannot, un- 
fortunately, be stated definitely. The 
term ‘‘ Chacra,’’ now associated with 
the mesa above indicated, is a Spanish 
word meaning ‘a house of the field” 
and no doubt refers to the Navaho 
hogans which, from earliest historic 
times, were scattered over this region. 
The 2nd report of the U. S. Board on 
Geographical Names (1890-99) defines 
“Chacra: (not Chaca nor Chaco) Mesa 
in Bernalillo Co., New Mexico.’’ Maps 
and manuscripts of the 18th century 
and even later do not use either the 
word Chaco or Chacra; instead we find 
the terms Chaca, Chusca, ‘la mesa de 
Chaca,’’ Chacat, and various refer- 
ences to the Navaho occupants of the 
region. 

A petition dated 1761, for example, 
for a grant in the Rio Puerco valley, 
recites the western boundary asked as 
“la sierra alta donde siembran los 
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Ta TERM “Chaco” is today re- 


’ 


Apaches Nabajoses.’’ Another petition 
of 1766 drew forth the comment by 
Gov. Velez Cachupin that the peti- 
tioners might have joined the new set- 
tlements of San Miguel de Laredo and 
San Gabriel de las Nutrias (also in the 
Puerco) but they doubtless feared to do 
so as these were “frontier settlements” 
and they lacked courage, preferring to 
register for pasturage “‘in the peaceful 
region of the Navajo country;’’ but he 
made the grant, on condition that the 
natives of that district did not object 
and permitted them the use of their pas- 
ture grounds, they on their part to en- 
deavor not to injure the said Apache 
Indians. The commissioner, named by 
the governor to investigate the merits 
of this petition, reported among other 
things: “In regard to whether the 
Navajo Apaches have planted, or now 
plant, upon the land applied for, I 
state that I have seen in a branch of 
the little valleys scattered here and 
there a few corn stalks, but I have 
never observed that the Apaches lived 
near these small patches of corn, but 
they mostly make their huts, owing to 
their dread of the Utahs, distant and on 
the highest and roughest parts of the 
mesas.”’ 

A petition of 1767 has similar refer- 
ence to “the fields which the Apaches 
de Navajo are accustomed to plant.”’ 
Another, of 1768, asks for lands “un- 
cultivated, unsettled, situated on the 
slope of the Navajo country,’ and 
recites as northern boundary “a white 
mesa called the Mesa de Chaca.”’ And 
still another, encroaching on the Navaho 
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country and involving a spring called 
San Miguel, asserted that, “altho some 
small parties of Apaches of said prov- 
ince are accustomed to live at said 
spring, this will not prevent them from 
so doing, but will rather serve to con- 
ciliate and gratify them, and con- 
tribute to their quietude whilst in our 
lawful friendship and good relations.’’ 
The commissioner in the last case found 
no Navaho Apaches at the spring, but 
was told by other Navahoes that “usu- 
ally when out hunting a few come to 
reside a short time at said spring.” 

All the above grants were in, or west 
of, the Rio Puerco valley and north of 
Mt. Taylor, and they show beyond 
question that “the Chaco” was then in 
the Navaho country. In fact, it always 
has been. Excavations of the past sea- 
son have uncovered typically Navaho 
cists, such as are today used by this 
people in parching corn, and they ap- 
pear at levels in the Chettro-Kettle 
ruins which certainly antedate con- 
siderably the entrance of the first Span- 
iards in New Mexico. 

How, then, did the word “Chaco” 
become attached to this region? If we 
identify it as a Spanish word, it is of 
South American origin and means the 
“circle formed by Indians in hunting 
the vicufia.’’ Describing the linguistic 
stocks of “the Gran Chaco” in South 
America, Brinton states that the word 
“Chaco” is properly chacu, a Kechua 
word applied to game driven into pens, 
and he cites Lozano as authority for 
its metaphoric use in reference to the 
numerous tribes driven from their 
homes into the forests. Similarly Ban- 
delier, discussing the communal charac- 
ter of hunting as practiced by Pueblo 
Indians, says: ‘What in Peru has been 
described as the ‘Cha-cu,’ or great 
hunting expeditions of the Incas, could 
be witnessed in New Mexico as late as 
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this century,” and he goes on to speak 
of the periodical “rabbit drives” as a 
survival of such communal hunting. 

It is known that certain of the early 
Spaniards who came to New Mexico 
had had previous acquaintance with 
South America. Governor Penalosa, 
for example, who held office from 1661 
to 1664, was born in Peru. He paid 
official visits to Zuni and to Moqui, and 
he must have skirted close to the region 
now known as the Chaco, if he did not 
actually cross it; but what similarity to 
the Gran Chaco he, or any other Span- 
iard, could have seen sufficient to apply 
this name is certainly not clear. If the 
word is of South American origin, the 
only reasonable theory would seem to 
be that the author of the name had 
been witness to an impressive, spec- 
tacular drive of game by the Apaches 
de Navaho—not on horseback and with 
muskets, but afoot and with only their 
primitive weapons, as described by such 
early writers as Villagra and Torque- 
mada. 

It is probable, however, that ‘“‘Chaco”’ 
is the Hispanicized form of some word 
found locally. This is suggested by the 
variant forms “Chaca”’ and ‘‘Chacat,”’ 
both of which appear earlier than 
“Chaco.’’ Indeed, it is an interesting 
fact that the spelling “Chaco” is not 
found previous to 1849, though of 
course this form may have been used 
long before that date. 

Doubtless no Spaniard of his time 
was better informed regarding the 
“Provincia de Nabajoo’”’ than Don 
Bernardo Miera y Pacheco, who ac- 
companied Padres Domingues and 
Escalante on their exploring expedition 
of 1776, and who subsequently drafted 
the map which accompanied their re- 
port, a section of which is shown here- 
with. “Formerly chief alcalde and war 
captain of Pecos and Galisteo,”’ he was 
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commissioned in 1761 by Governor 
Tomas Velez Cachupin to investigate 
the merits of a claim to what is now 
known as the Lagunitas Grant. Again, 
in the summer of 1769, his name ap- 
pears as a witness in the papers relating 
to the Agua Salada Grant. Both of 
these grants lay in the valley of the 
Rio Puerco, next to the frontier of the 
Navaho Province, and in all such grants 
is evidence of some knowledge at least 
of the country beyond that frontier. 
It is doubtful, however, whether Miera 
y Pacheco ever actually saw the pueblo 
ruins in Chaco Canyon, as the jour- 
ney of 1776, while it completely en- 
compassed the Navaho country, yet 
crossed only the southwestern part of 
it; and moreover his map particularly 
makes the ruins of the Mesa Verde area, 
whereas here it indicates simply hogans 
with accompanying springs as “Chus- 
ca,’’ “Chacat,’’ and “ojo de las casas 
de Navajoo.”’ 

“Chuscea’’ as here used is probably 
of Navaho origin rather than Spanish, 
but “Chacat”’ is not. Yet the latter 
seems a more archaic form of “Chaca,”’ 
and this in turn could readily have 
been modified into the variants “Cha- 
cra” and “Chaco.” That “Chaca’”’ 
was not considered an adjective by the 
Spaniards is evident by the reference in 
the papers of the Ignacio Chavez grant 
to the high mesa west of the Rio Puerco 
as “una Mesa Blanca que comunmente 
llaman la Mesa de Chaca’”’ (a White 
Mesa commonly called the Mesa de 
Chaca.) And in passing it may be said 
that the word “white’’ in this phrase 
indicates the Navaho origin of the name 
“Chusca’”’ given by Miera y Pacheco to 
approximately the same part of the 
Navaho country. But as to ‘‘Chacat’’ 
and its derivatives all that can be 


affirmed is that they are not Spanish or 
Navaho, but presumably have been 





transmitted through the Navaho from f 
some other Indian source. Whether any 


linguistic evidence of historic value | 


along this line can be secured from 
Zuni, Moqui, Jemez, or elsewhere, 
is yet to be ascertained. 4 

The field of legend and tradition like- — 


wise gives evidence which is chiefly © 
The Montezuma legend is © 


negative. 
certainly an anachronism, and the 
tradition of the origin of the Aztlans, 
whatever historic fact may underlie 
it, cannot be connected with the pueblo F 
ruins of the San Juan drainage if present [ 
indications are corroborated by subse- 7 
quent findings in the research which is | 
now being carried on. The cultural f 
evidence thus far secured shows relation 
of the builders of the Chaco Canyon — 
pueblos with the Pueblo Indians in — 
New Mexico rather than with any peo- 7 
ple of Uto-Aztecan stock; and the 
somatic data presented by Louis R. 
Sullivan in the October number of the 
Anthropologist, altho tentative, is an 
indication in the same direction. 
Because of a curious similarity to the 
name “Chaca’”’ it may not be out of 
place here to give a little of the Aztlan 
tradition as quoted in “Puchas His 
Pilgrimes’”’ from the Jesuit writer, 
Acosta. The second settlers in Mexico, 
he says, were the Navatalcas (Nahua- 
tals) who “came from other farre Coun- 
treyes, which lye toward the North, 
where now they have discovered a 
Kingdome they call New Mexico. 
There are two Provinces in this Coun- 
trey, the one called Aztlan, which is to 
say a place of Herons; the other Tucul- — 
huacan, which signifies a Land of such, | 
whose Grandfathers were divine. The > 


Inhabitants of these Provinces have 7 


their houses, their lands tilled, Gods, = 
Customes, and Ceremonies, with like — 
order and government to the Navatal- F 
cas, and are divided into;seven Tribes [ 
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or Nations: and for that they have a 
custome in this Province, that every 
one of these Linages hath his place and 
private Territorie, the Navatalcas paint 
their beginning and first Territorie in 
figure of a Cave, and say that they came 
forth of seven Caves to come and people 
the Land of Mexico. . . . . By 
the supputation of their Bookes, it is 
about eight hundred yeeres since these 
Navatalcas came forth of their Coun- 
trey, reducing which to our accompt, 
was about the yeere of our Lord 
720. 

“These seven Linages I have spoken 

of, came not forth altogether: the first 
were the Suchimikos, which signifie a 
Nation of the seeds of flowers. 
Long time after came they of the second 
Linage called Chalcas, which signifies 
people of mouthes, who also built a 
Citie of their name. 

The same form appears in 1 Clavigero’ S 
Historia Antigua de Méjico in the name 
Chalcatzin, whom he lists as the second 
of seven chiefs under whom the Toltecs 
began, in 596 A. D., their migration 
from the “kingdom of Tollan,” lying 
northeast of Nuevo Méjico; but unless 
the pueblo-builders of ‘“Chacat’’ had 
some affinity with the ancient Uto- 
Aztecans there can be no significance in 
these similarities. 

The earliest reference to an actual 
visit to the Chaco may be that given in 
Brinton’s “American Race”: ‘When, 
in 1735, Pedro de Ainza made an expe- 
dition from Santa Fe against the Nava- 
jos, he discovered tribes dwelling in 
stone houses ‘built within the rocks,’ 
and guarded by watch-towers of stone. 
The Apaches still remember driving 
these cliff-dwellers from their homes, 
and one of the Apache gentes is yet 
named from them, ‘stone-house peo- 
ple.’”” This is more applicable to the 
buildings in the Canon de Che-gui (now 
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spelled Chelly), but such an expedition 
might well have crossed the Chaca 
Mesa and perhaps visited the Chaco 
Canyon. Yet the maps of Miera y 
Pacheco, forty years later, indicate no 
acquaintance with these impressive 
ruins, and no reference to any of them 
is recorded until 1844. The Navahos 
were thoroughly respected by the Span- 
iards and Mexicans as lords of their 
own country, and even in the 18th 
century they were by far the better 
equipped, both in arms and horses. In 
1778 the Spaniards of New Mexico 
could report only 84 serviceable mus- 
kets and 8 guns, one of which had no 
carriage. 

To Gregg must be given the credit of 
having introduced the reading public to 
the Chaco. His “Commerce of the 
Prairies’? was published in 1844, after 
he had had some nine years’ experience 
in northern Mexico. Discussing various 
ruins of the southwest, he gives the 
following with reference to Pueblo 
Bonito and the other ruins of this area: 
‘There is sufficient evidence in the ruins 
that still exist to show that those 
regions were once inhabited by a far 
more enlightened people than are now 
to be found among the aborigines. Of 
such character are the ruins of Pueblo 
Bonito, in the direction of Navajo, on 
the borders of the Cordilleras; the 
houses being generally built of slabs of 
fine-grit sand-stone, a material utterly 
unknown in the present architecture of 
the North. Although some of these 
structures are very massive and spa- 
cious, they are generally cut up into 
small, irregular rooms, many of which 
yet remain entire, being still covered 
with the vgas or joists, remaining nearly 
sound under the azoteas of earth; and yet 
their age is such that there is no tradi- 
tion which gives any account of their 
origin. But there have been no images 
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or sculptured work of any kind found 
about them. Besides these, many other 
ruins (though none so perfect) are scat- 
tered over the plains and among the 
mountains. What is very remarkable 
is, that a portion of them are situated at 
a great distance from any water; so that 
the inhabitants must have depended en- 
tirely upon tain, as is the case with the 
Pueblo of Acoma at the present day.”’ 

Col. A. W. Doniphan, in his expedi- 
tion into the Navaho country in the 
fall of 1846, seems to have traversed 
what is now called “Chacra Mesa.”’ 
After receiving advices from Major 
Gilpin who had ascended the Chama 
River and entered the Navaho country 
from the north, Col. Doniphan started 
out from Cubero and marched for two 
days toward the sources of the Puerco 
River, into “a district of country occu- 
pied by that canton of Navajoes of 
whom Sandoval was chief.’’ His com- 
pany then traveled over “a valley 
country in a westerly direction—gently 
rolling hills, rocky bluffs, bench lands, 
then crags and bleak knobs, and then 
barren naked giant masses of gray 
granite and dark basalt rising on the 
right, and a heavy forest of pines and 
cedars, always verdant, spreading over 
the lowlands to the left. The surface of 
the country continued uniform for the 
next two days’ march . . . to 
Bear Spring.” If this route took him 
down the Chaco Wash, he must have 
seen many of the ruins; it is probable, 
however, that he bore to the west before 
he had gone sufficiently to the north. 

Shortly before this, Captain Reid, of 
Doniphan’s command, had gone on a 
mission into the Navaho country with 
only thirty volunteers; but the general 
direction which he took was first west 
and then north. The author of “ Doni- 
phan’s Expedition” states that the 
New Mexicans were amazed at the 


temerity of Capt. Reid’s proceeding, 
but the Navaho chief, Sandoval, proved 
a reliable guide; “besides, the New 
Mexicans have but a very limited 
knowledge of that mountain country, 
never departing from their settlements 
through fear of the Indians.”’ 

To Lieutenant James W. Simpson is 
due the first account of the Chaco ruins 
in any official report, and it is worthy of 
mention also that he was the first to use 
the spelling “Chaco.’’ He was con- 
nected with the corps of topographical 
engineers, and in August 1849 he accom- 
panied Governor John M. Washington 
on an expedition to the Navaho country, 
which started from Jemez and by way 
of the Nacimiento struck west to the 
head of ChacoCanyon. His descriptions 
and illustrations of Pueblo Pintado, Wi- 
ji-ji, Una Vida, Hungo-Pavi, Pueblo 
Bonito, and others are not only interest- 
ing but they are especially valuable be- 
cause of the data they give for compara- 
tive study of the same ruins today. 

At some time during the period 
1850-57 occurred what may be con- 
sidered the first scientific reconnais- 
sance of the Chaco ruins. L’Abbé Em. 
Domenech, who was both an apostolic 
missionary and a member of the Geo- 
graphical and Ethnographical Societies 
of France, returned to that country to 
interest others in his ‘‘beloved savages. 
One result of his seven years of travel 
and investigation in the United States 
was the publication of two works, and 
in “The Great Deserts of North Amer- 
ica’’ is reference to these ruins. : 

This writer defines two roads from ~ 
Santa Fe to Zuni, diverging at Santo | 
Domingo: “one passes northwest, trav- | 
ersing the Navajos country.’”’ After — 
fording at Santo Domingo, the traveler 7 
goes down the Rio Grande to the mouth | 
of the Jemez River, then up that stream [ 
to Santa Ana, San Isidro, Jemez, and to | 
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the thermal springs and ruined Spanish 
mission 12 miles above that pueblo. 
“Going still deeper into the western 
solitudes the ruins increase in number. 
The first are those of the Pueblo Pin- 
tado, in the Sierra de los Mimbres, then 
those of We-je-gi, from whence you also 
perceive magnificent mountains, rocks 
piled one above the other, truncated 
cones, natural columns broken, and pla- 
teaux overgrown with cedars and pines. 
It is there that the desert truly appears 
in all its grandeur. Northwest of the 
Pueblo of We-je-gi is situated the Mesa 
Fachada, which is a very vast tableland, 
as smooth as a lake, and whose bound- 
less horizon reminds one of the immensity 
of the ocean. You next enter the canyon 
of Chaco; on the northern summit of 
this deep glen are the ruins of eight 
other pueblos, lying at a distance of 
nine miles and a half from each other; 
judging from their dimensions, the 
principal ones would be the pueblos 
of Hungo, Parie, Chetro, Kettle, Bonito, 
del Orroyo, and Penasca Blanca. The 
heart saddens at the sight of so many 
deserted towns which time is daily 
demolishing since their extinct popula- 
tions lie smouldering in their silent 
graves.”’ The misrendering of some of 
the above names must have been an 
oversight in proof-reading, as they are 
correctly givenlaterinthesame volume. 

In the year 1858 several autographs 
by members of “Co. E, R. M. B.”’ were 
added to the pictographs which had been 
left on the walls of the canyon by its an- 
cient inhabitants. This was a year of 
serious trouble withthe Navahoes, whom 
the Mormons were asserted to have sup- 
plied with firearms, and troops were 
brought in from abroad; but what unit 
“R. M. B.” represents cannot be stated. 

With the printing of the accounts of 
Gregg, a prairie-trader, of Simpson, an 
army officer, and of Domenech, mis- 
sionary and scientist, Chaco Canyon and 
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its ruins may be said to have emerged 
from the oblivion of centuries. Since 
their time, many have been the adven- 
turer, soldier, trader, and scientist who 
has either gazed on their walls with 
merely curious eye or felt his imagina- 
tion quicken as he stood before the 
stilled heart, as it were, of a civilization 
which had hushed into silence far out in 
the plains, many miles from the hurry- 
ing, resounding world as he himself 
knew it. Merely to name over the 
writings which have resulted from the 
impressions thus received would neces- 
sitate a bibliography of considerable 
length; in addition to those already 
mentioned, it would needs include the 
names of Bell, Bickford, Cope, Cushing, 
Hardacre, Hewett, Holtzinger, Jackson, 
Loew, Lummis, Matthews, Mindeleff, 
Morgan, Pepper, Powell, and Putnam. 

Once only since the coming of. the 
Spaniard has the busy, commercial 
world of today crowded in upon the 
Chaco. From 1896 to 1902 the Hyde 
Exploration Expedition established at 
Pueblo Bonito the headquarters of an 
extensive trading enterprise. During 
this period great lines of freighters were 
constantly pulling in from Gallup or 
Thoreau, and others went out to the 
minor trading posts over the Navaho 
country; and Bonito itself (or Putnam, 
as the post-office was called) was a 
swarming hive of traders, Navahoes and 
other Indians, cowboys, adventurers, 
and an occasional scientist or investi- 
gator. But that time has long since 
past, and nothing remains of it all ex- 
cept a little store which is maintained 
by its owner simply for the benefit of 
his sheep-herders who winter their 
flocks in that neighborhood. The Chaco 
has dropped back into the brooding 
silence of centuries, ready to welcome 
those who come to learn the secrets 
still hidden within its ruins. 

Santa Fe, N. M,. 








ECONOMIC RESOURCES OF CHACO CANYON 


By WESLEY 


T IS BELIEVED that the natural 
economic resources of the Chaco 
Canyon region, available to the in- 

habitants of its prehistoric pueblos, 
varied materially from those of the 
present day. The water supply was 
the foundation of the whole economic 
life. Upon the determination of the 
source and quantity of this water sup- 
ply rests the solution of many problems 
connected with the past history of these 
people, of whom we have as yet but little 
knowledge. 

Today, wells have to be dug to 
furnish sufficient water to enable this 
territory to ke used as a winter range 
for sheep. The fall of snow with what 
water is available, is insufficient. In 
spring and summer the rains are too 
light to provide water enough for more 
than a very small number of animals. 
There are five or six springs within the 
region, each of which supplies only 
enough water for as many Navaho 
families. 

The great Chaco Wash, which carries 
water only after heavy rains, except in 
an underground flow, and which drains 
this fertile canyon, kas keen formed by 
erosion within the last few generations. 
It has broken through the deep clayey 
soil of the canyon flcor, into the under- 
lying sand stratum. It is from fifteen 
to thirty feet in depth, and from fifty 
feet to one-fourth of a mile in width in 
its lower course. At the present time 
the erosion varies with the intensity of 
the periodic rains throughout the upper 
drainage area and along its tributaries. 
Visible effects of this erosion have 
greatly increased within the last twenty 
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years. This Wash has become the great 
drainage canal of the whole valley, and 
deprives the soil immediately adjacent 
to it on both sides of the canyon of a 
great part of its underground seepage 
water. The Russian thistle and other 
desert plants abound. There are oc- 
casional bunches of grass, and some- 
times wild sunflowers grow in the low 
shallow spots in the upper part of the 
canyon. 

The character and number of trees 
growing in the region is strikingly seen 
by going from the upper to the lower 
parts of the canyon. They tell an 
interesting story and are a valuable 
record of the change in water conditions 
through the succeeding centuries. In 
the upper part of the canyon, there are 
scattered slow-growing yellow pines and 
a fair stand of cedar and pifion on some 
of the mesas. The cedars and pifions 
extend perhaps nine or ten miles down 
the canyon, more especially on its 
eastern mesas. Then, for four or five 
miles, one may find only scattered 
specimens, until, on the mesa’s rim 
south of Chettro Kettle, there remain 
two lonely yellow pine sentinels which 
are barely able to exist. Below Chettro 
Kettle and Pueblo Bonito the last 
remnants of the stumps and roots of 
once flourishing cedars are now care- 
fully hunted for firewood. The last of 
the poplars save one, which stood below 
Pueblo Bonito twenty years ago, has 
disappeared, and one must go eight 
miles above Chettro Kettle to find the 
very last guard of poplars now slowly 
dying from lack of moisture. 
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Whether the present desert condition 
of the region originated in a rapid de- 
nudation of its tree growth, or was ac- 
complished slowly by gradual denuda- 
tion accompanied by continual light 
rain-fall through a period of years can 
probably be determined by further 
study throughout the whole territory 
in question. However, the evidence 
thus far obtained points to mesas 
covered in centuries past with a reason- 
ably good stand of cedar, pifion and 
yellow pine; to a canyon floor covered 
with abundant grass in its meadow-like 
openings among flourishing stands of 
yellow pine and poplar; to a naturally 
conserved abundance of soil moisture; 
to flowing springs; and to a small run- 
ning stream that had not yet formed 
the great Chaco Wash. It seems prob- 
able that in the centuries past water 
existed in plentiful supply for each of 
the fifteen pueblos of the region. 

Today, with the exception of rabbits 
and quail, the game animals which fur- 
nished a great part of the food of the 
people are practically extinct, and one 
must travel several days’ journey on foot 
to find the natural feeding grounds of the 
larger game. Evidences of abundant 
game, however, have been found in the 
limited excavations of the past season. 
Bones of the buffalo, elk, deer, moun- 
tain sheep and bear, together with 
those of the smaller animals, varying 
in size from those of the dog or wolf to 
the squirrel have been found. Much of 
the bone material obtained has not yet 
been fully identified. 

Of vegetable foods, a small-eared 
corn must have been the staple. Squash 
seeds, pifion nuts and beans were 
taken out of many of the rooms. Small 
bundles of plants and roots of various 
kinds, as yet unidentified, were recov- 
ered. These compactly tied bundles 
may have had a food value, or may 
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have been used for other purposes. At 
the present time the Nawvahos of the 
same region gather a yellow-flowered 
plant, which matures in late summer, 
tie the twigs and leaves into small bun- 
dles and use it throughout the year for 
brewing “ Navaho Tea.”’ 

From the character of the ashes, both 
in the great refuse heap to the east of 
Chettro Kettle and the debris removed 
from the rooms, wood was the principal 
fuel in common use. There are traces 
of coal ash but not enough has yet been 
found to warrant an assertion that the 
people used coal for fuel to any great ex- 
tent. This point will be cleared up as 
excavation progresses. There is a heavy 
outcropping of coal on both sides of the 
canyon. One long used modern tunnel 
which extends for over one hundred 
feet into the south canyon wall one mile 
below Chettro Kettle runs through a 
vein seven feet thick. The coal used this 
summer at the excavation camp was 
obtained one-half mile nearer camp 
from the exposed face of the same vein. 
If the people of Chaco Canyon under- 
stood the use of coal there was enough 
within a stone’s throw to last them for 
centuries. 

Clothing material thus far obtained is 
a negligible quantity. A few strands of 
twisted yucca, rabbit fur entwined with 
twisted fibre; and one finely woven 
sandal with a cord to pass over the 
great toe and other cords to tie the sides 
and heel to the ankle are the principal 
finds. Without doubt they practiced 
weaving of fine fabrics and the use of 
animal skins for clothing, but these 
inferences must be further developed. 

There was great abundance of excel- 
lent building material. Massive sand- 
stone cliffs form the canyon walls. The 
greater part of this is one solid mass 
which is constantly weathering and 
falling to the canyon below. On top of 
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the mesa above Wijiji one may find 
large quantities of weathered laminated 
sandstone capping the canyon walls. 
This is identical with that used in the 
greater part of the excellent masonry 
work of the Chaco Canyon pueblos, 
and was abundant everywhere through- 
out the region. Adobe for mortar and 
plaster was found in every pueblo door 
yard. The ceiling beams or vigas were 
principally of pine. These vary from 
eight to fourteen inches in diameter at 
the small end and also vary in length 
with the sizes of the rooms in which 
they were used. On the lower floor of 
an excavated room in Chettro Kettle 
were found three large logs with 
squarely cut ends, one of which meas- 
ured nineteen inches. In this day 
native timber of every kind with which 
to build these pueblos could not be ob- 
tained within thirty-five to forty miles, 
and for the smooth, gradually tapering 
logs that are found in the ruins indica- 
tive of growth under most favorable 
forest conditions, it would be necessary 
to go to the mountain forests many 
miles farther away. 

In building floors smaller pine poles, 
and in many cases poplar, were laid 
across the heavy vigas. On these rested 
the split slabs of cedar often six inches 
wide to six or eight feet long, closely 
packed straight rods a half inch in 
diameter, or long grasses in a heavy 
thatch. Over this was placed the pure 


clay which was often intermixed with 
cedar bark to form a good binding ele- 
ment. Small poles of pine, cedar or 
cottonwood were used over the door- 
ways and window openings. For rein- 
forcing, poles and small logs of pine or 
cedar were imbedded in the walls dur- 
ing the course of erection. One can but 
conclude that the supply of timber for 
construction purposes, no matter where 
its source, was indeed plentiful. 

Clays of various degrees of purity, 
and of varying colors can be found on 
the mesas nearby as well as in the can- 
yon. These will be ultimately tested 
to determine their pottery making pos- 
sibilities. Red ochre is found in small 
deposits throughout the region, but 
more especially in the lower part of the 
canyon. Red pigments do not seem to 
have been used extensively in coloring 
or decorating pottery though some red 
is found. Obsidian and flint flakes are 
not abundant, but material of this 
character was used to make cutting | 
edges, arrows and spears. It may have / 


been obtained by barter, but probably | 


was derived from the mountains to the 
northeast where it is to be had in un- 
limited quantities. 3 

Such, briefly, were the natural re- F 
sources of Chaco Canyon and the 
adjacent territory available for the uses 
of the people in the days of their great 
activities. 


Santa Fe, N. M. 
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WHAT THE POTSHERDS TELL 


By KENNETH 


UCH of the artistic impulse of 
mankind has been expended 
upon the making and decoration 

of useful objects so perishable or fragile 
that they are often destroyed before 
their service has well begun. Ever since 
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primitive man added ceramics to his 
list of accomplishments, the breakage 
of pottery must have been one of the 
household’s most serious economic 
problems. 

One needs but walk over the shard- 
strewn site of an ancient pueblo ruin to 
realize fully the great waste of time and 
effort in providing for the simple culinary 
needs of a primitive community. Large 
storage jars, hidden in some safe corner 
of aroom may have outlived the genera- 
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tion of their makers; but water jars and 
canteens, pitchers and dippers must 
soon have met the fate of the proverbial 
pitcher “that goeth often to the foun- 
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tain.”” Food bowls, whose rightful 
place was upon the floor, must have 
been even more liable to accident. 

But though the fragility of pottery 
gave it so little permanence, it tended 
to perfect the art by making necessary 
the continual production of new ware 
to replace this steady loss, and thus 
ceramic art grew to be one of the 
ancient Pueblo woman’s highest accom- 
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plishments. So breakage must have 
been taken as a matter of course; the 
fragments were gathered up in the day’s 
sweepings and thrown upon the com- 
munal refuse heap which grew to be a 
depository of countless shards repre- 
senting each successive period of the 
pueblo’s growth. 
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These shards taken from the stratified 
deposits of refuse mounds afford the 
best evidence of the development of a 
pueblo’s ceramic art. Indeed, they may 


be the only record of earlier types. The 
custom of burying pottery with the 
dead may not have prevailed, and the 
ware recovered from the ruins of the 
building itself may represent only the 
period immediately preceding its aban- 
donment. 


Perhaps no group of ancient pueblo 
ruins has a more extensive series of 
refuse mounds than that of Chaco 
Canyon. The large mound of Chettro 
Kettle, which was trenched during the 
excavation of 1920, proved to be made 
up of a clearly stratified deposit fully 
fifteen feet in depth. A thorough test 
of its stratigraphy will be an important 
factor in determining the nature of the 
community’s growth. However, this 
study need not be confined entirely to 


mounds, for as the excavation of the 
plaza proceeded it was found that many 
abandoned kivas had served as pits for 
the deposit of refuse in which shards 
were strewn by thousands. At the close 
of the season’s work it seemed advisable 
to make a test examination of the mate- 
rial from one kiva. For this purpose the 
large collection from kiva No. 11 was 
chosen. No appreciable difference was 
found in the types of ware separated 
from four successive levels, so this 
deposit may be taken to represent but 
one period in the life of Chettro Kettle. 
The test may therefore be considered 
as a study of the various types of ware 
of that one period. 

The potsherds were first separated 
into ten distinct classes and each of 
these classes was then further subdi- 
vided. This process was continued until 
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chosen for a detailed study. A restora- 
tion of some of these is given in the ac- 
companying figures. 

It is not always possible to determine 
the nature of a design fromthe small por- 
tion shown in one shard. An instance 
is given in Fig. 1,a. This shard appears 
to show a portion of a simple decora- 
tive band placed just below the dotted 
rim of a bowl. But hundreds of other 
shards show that a hachure of oblique 
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the group finally chosen for special 
study contained only the rim shards of 
food bowls whose smoothed concave or 
interior surface bore geometric designs 
in black upon a whitish slip. Having 
laid out hundreds of such specimens, 
it was found that these geometric 
designs could be subdivided into several 
types. Of these only border bands were 
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as are shown in Figs. 2 and 3. Similar 
designs are indicated in even such small 


the rim of 1 a, we are justified in assum- 
ing that what is apparently a part of a 
simple border band is really but the 
rim portion of a much more involved 
design. Portions of two border bands 
which cannot be restored with any de- 
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gree of certainty are shown in Fig. 4. 
In the first we are in doubt as to the 
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manner in which the design was ex- 
tended at either end. In the second, 
apparently a part of a zig-zag pattern 
like those in Fig. 7, we have no means 
of determining its full depth. 

Having discarded all the shards 
which presented such complications, the 
collection was finally cut down to forty, 
each with a distinct form of border 
design which could be readily de- 
ciphered. The restoration of these 
decorative bands, about one-third natu- 
ral size, is given in Figs. 5 to ro inclu- 
sive. In Figs. 5 and 6, the relative size 
and shape of the shard is indicated in 
each design. In Figs. 7 to 10 inclusive, 
only the restored designs are shown. 
We find the simplest motives in Fig. 5 
and the most complex in the fret pat- 
terns of Fig. 10. Many variations of 
the same motive were produced by the 
use of hachure, dots, and even by slight 
changes in the relative proportion of 
black and white spaces. It will be 
noticed that the favored direction for 
oblique lines is upward from left to 
right, probably the natural result of 
drawing with the right hand. Having 
determined something of the variety 
of these border designs, it is also import- 
ant that we know which were most 
frequently used. Many other examples 
of some of these motives are found, 
their varying size and proportions show- 
ing that they were not parts of the same 
bowl. We find, for instance, several 
exact repetitions of the second band 
from the top in Fig. 9. This simple and 
effective arrangement of black and 
white spaces seems to have been a fa- 
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vorite for it also appears many times in 
other combinations with lines and dots. 
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The origin and significance of these 
designs is yet to be determined. They 
represent but a small part of the decora- 
tive art that might be restored from the 
shards of kiva 11. But the collection 
suffices to show one of the many things 
that may be learned by working with 
such fragmentary evidence. 

Potsherds tell of many other things: 
of clays and tempering materials, of 
slips and pigments. They record every 
process in their making and every vari- 
ety inform. They show the individual 
touch of their makers; the crude work 
of inexperienced hands or of hands 
grown old and infirm, as well as the 
deft touch of expert potters who sang 
as they moulded and painted, even as 
the Pueblo women of today. They 


record the creative instinct which mani- 
fested itself in the modeling of birds, 
frogs and other animals to serve as 
handles, lugs and spouts. A few show 
by their composition, form and decora- 
tion that they must have come from 
other areas, thus giving a hint of Chet- 
tro Kettle’s intercourse with the outside 
world. 

All this may be better learned later 
on by the recovery of great quantities 
of perfect or restorable pottery. But 
by their numbers alone the hundreds of 
thousands of shards that must come to 
light as the work of excavation pro- 
ceeds will have great weight in deter- 
mining the character and growth of the 
ceramic art at Chettro Kettle. 

Santa Fe, N. M. 


TO SIPOPHE, THE GATE OF HEAVEN* 


By JoHN PEABopy HARRINGTON 


Not to the tomb, but to the Womb 
Moves on this pageant strange— 


Swept on, yet deeming that they guide 


Down to the great world’s Womb they ride, 
The Womb of Change. 


That Womb where start all things of heart 
And all things else beside! 
Unshadowed are the thoughts they wear, 


And proud the visage that they bear; 


Lightly they ride. 


To Sipophé where all things stay, 


Rally, and rearrange— 


How lightly on the eternal tide 


Down to the great world’s Womb they ride, 
The Womb of change! 


*Inspired by Julius Rolshoven’s famous painting, “7 


o the Land 


of Sipophé,”’ for a reproduction of which see cover picture and full- 
page plate p. 30 ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, Vol. IX, No. 1.( Jan 1920.) 
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THE EXCAVATION OF CHETTRO KETTLE, 


CHACO CANYON, 1920 
By Epcar L. HEWETT 


I. SCOPE AND METHOD OF THE 
FIELD WORK 


HE CHACO CANYON presents 
Tt a concentrated group of problems. 
Except for the necessary study of 
environmental conditions, the search 
for traditions, and comparative culture 
studies among tribes in the surrounding 
country the area of investigation is only 
seven miles long and a mile wide. This 
omits three outposts, five, ten and fifteen 
miles distant respectively, none of 
which appears to be essential in the 
study. 

There was naturally great homo- 
geneity in culture throughout this little 
district. Doubtless all the communi- 
ties spoke the same language. While 
each had its own individuality,as shown 
in the building of the towns and prac- 
tice of ceramic art, all evidence points 
to identity in religion, social structure, 
symbolism and ordinary customs of 
life. No cross currents of alien culture 
are discernible. No indication of aban- 
donment, disuse or reoccupation by the 
original stock or by other peoples are 
found. On the contrary one gains the 
impression that a single tribe of people 
occupied this little valley, grouped 
themselves in community centers, 
availed themselves with exceptional 
intelligence of the resources about them, 
held their own against all invaders, 
developed through the stages of com- 
munity life, with agriculture and hunt- 
ing as the chief occupations of subsist- 
ence, grew physically and intellectually 
vigorous, and manifested its virility in 
unusual social, aesthetic and religious 
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activities—conspicuously in the build- 
ing of great community structures and 
religious sanctuaries which challenge 
the admiration and constructive ability 
of our modern civilization. One seems 
to be studying a people that matured 
its culture without serious interruption, 
that ran its course to the summit of its 
civilization and then suddenly went 
into oblivion. Evidences of decline 
such as one sees in modern towns or 
pueblos in New Mexico and Arizona 
are not visible. In the Rio Grande 
Valley we have actually seen com- 
munities die a natural death, the popu- 
lation shrink down to the last man as at 
Pojoaque. Almost the same _ thing 
occurred at Pecos where a once power- 
ful and populous town dwindled in three 
centuries to seventeen people and was 
then abandoned. The same process is 
now going on at Nambe and San IIde- 
fonso. We are thus familiar with the 
appearance of a decaying Indian town 
and have a basis in actual experience for 
believing that nothing of this kind oc- 
curred at Chaco Canyon. It looks as 
though abandonment came at the full 
tide of life, except that there are no signs 
of sudden destruction. 

It must be understood that these im- 
pressions gained after some years of 
observation in this interesting region 
and comparison with other South- 
western groups, ancient and modern, 
are by no means final but await the 
convincing results of more intensive 
study. They assist in determining 
what shall be the scope and method of 
the investigation to be pursued. Inthe 
first place, what we have undertaken is 
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CHETTRO KETTLE: Excavation of the Great Refuse Mound, showing stratification. 


a study of an extinct tribe, its life and 
achievements together with all the 
factors, natural and ethnological, by 
which these were influenced. For con- 
venience this tribe will be called Cha- 
cones, for the same reason that we have 
called the ancient cliff and mesa dwell- 
ing people who inhabit the plateau 
between the Rio Grande and Jemez 
mountains Pajaritans. It is simply a 
term employed to designate a people 
from the region inhabited, in the 
absence of any ethnological relation 
from which they might be correctly 
named. The various lines of study 
have been assigned to members of the 
scientific staff according to the follow- 
ing plan: 
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1. Chaco Canyon: its location, place 
in the ancient southwestern world; dis- 
tribution of the communities and gen- 
eral description of their towns and other 
archaeological remains. 

2. Natural conditions: topography, 
geology, botany, zoology, climate. 

3. Economic resources: fuel, food, 
clothing material, clays, minerals, 
water supply, building material. 

4. The Art of Chaco Canyon com- 
munities: cultural stratification, clas- 
sification, design. 

5. Architecture: plans of community 
houses, construction, masonry, sanctu- 
aries, stairways. 

6. Ethnic relations: traditions, leg- 
ends of the southwestern tribes (Pu- 











eblo, Navaho, Apache, Ute, Piute), rela- 
tive to the ancient inhabitants of Chaco 
Canyon. 

7. Archive and bibliographic work: 
a digest of everything heretofore writ- 
ten on the ruins of Chaco Canyon, and 
search in Spanish archives for early 
references thereto. 

Of the methods of pursuing the 
various lines of research above out- 
lined nothing need be said except with 
reference to excavation and treatment 
of archaeological remains. 

The waste and destruction of antiq- 
uities in the old world is matched by 
the same kind of vandalism in the 
southwest. There has been little ven- 
eration for the ancient places. Build- 
ings, shrines and sanctuaries have been 
wrecked in the path of progress—even 





CHETTRO KETTLE: Kiva Area and Outer Wall and Defensive Trench, after excavation. 


in the name of science. The pot hunter, 
both scientific and commercial, has been 
scouring the southwest for fifty years. 
His particular field has been the burial 
places and refuse heaps about the great 
community houses, and so industriously 
has this nefarious work been carried on 
that no archaeologist of this generation 
has had the privilege of excavating an 
important site that had not been pre- 
viously looted. When it is considered 
to what an extent vanished peoples 
have left their records in burial places 
and refuse heaps contiguous to their 
dwellings the loss occasioned by the 
pot hunter can be understood. Along 
the important seven miles of the Chaco 
Canyon with its great central group and 
a large community house on each mile 
of the north side of the valley, not a 
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CHETTRO KETTLE: Wall and Ceiling Construction. 
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en | refuse heap is to be seen that has not’ they are related. In no other way can 
rs. | been dug over, and across the valley to anything like a complete record be 
jal | the south where the dead from the obtained of any ancient site. Graves 
sat great communities are supposed to have are likely to contain the most important 
sly been buried, not a mound can be found articles of ceremonial and domestic use. 
on that has not been pitted over and over Refuse heaps are, theoretically at least, 
ion in search for pottery. The principal composed of the waste of the town 
an museum collections in America have swept out from day to day, possibly for 
re- been secured by purchase from unscien- centuries, building up in regular con- 
red tific collectors working in this way. secutive layers and thus embracing in 
les | The Government has endeavoured to chronological arrangement, though in 
ces E establish a perpetual closed season on broken or worn out condition, remains 
eir | pot hunting but without success. Even of every description from every age of 
the | onthe lands owned and controlled by the existence of the place. 

mg | the United States the evil practice goes The complete excavation of a site 
1co | ON. then includes the uncovering of the 
nd | It should be the rule that burial buildings and the exploration of all 
Lile a places and refuse heaps shall not be contiguous mounds. Since the latter 
t a | touched except in connection with the are likely to be so situated that some of 
48] " excavation of the buildings to which them will be in the way of the dump 
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from the main excavation, they 
must be examined first. Such 
mounds are usually covered 
with shards which call for some 
examination, but it must be 
remembered that surface finds 
have a very limited value. 
Prairie dogs and pot hunters 
have so disturbed the contents 
of mounds that the original 
place of surface shards is in- 
determinable. The pitting of 
mounds, so largely employed 
by non-scientific excavators, is 
reprehensible, spoiling the 
mound for systematic exami- 
nation and record, and serves 
no purpose save the occasional 
yield of specimens. As a 
means of arriving at accurate 
conclusions concerning the 
stratification of mounds, pit- 
ting is altogether misleading. 
A pit sunk in one part of a 
mound may reach the oldest 
deposits of the mound within 
a few feet of the surface, while 
another pit ten feet away may 
at the same depth penetrate 
only recent refuse deposits. 
The method is worthless and 
destructive. The use of short 
and unrelated trenches is only slightly 
less so. 

A mound is not properly examined 
until it has been divided on both diam- 
eters by broad trenches extending clear 
through the mound and down to native 
undisturbed earth. The vertical sides 
of the trench then present perfect ex- 
posures which are almost certain to 
record the history of the building up of 
the mound and possibly enable the 
observer to locate the specimens ob- 
tained with reference to their chronolog- 
ical deposition. It must be remem- 





CHETTRO KETTLE: Long Gallery, in process of excavation. 


bered, however, that no one mound is | 
likely to afford a record of continuous 
growth from its earliest to its latest § 
deposits; that numerous other refuse 7 
heaps were in process of formation 7 
contemporaneously about the town, | 
probably none continuously used, there 

being great irregularity in formation, | 
periods of disuse, and periods of exces- | 
sive use; occasions of disturbance be- | 


cause of the extension of buildings at © 


which times refuse may have been so | 
handled as to cause a complete reversal | 
of its stratification. Many other con- | 
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CHETTRO KETTLE: Interior of a Room. 


ceivable circumstances would interfere 
with the orderly arrangement of the 
material. 

Since the geographical and chronolog- 
ical classification of pottery is being 
made a basis for important generaliza- 
tions concerning the movements of 
southwestern peoples, and the relative 
dating of the ancient centers of popula- 
tion, it is proper to point out the ex- 
tremely insecure foundation on which 
the structure rests. In practice, ancient 
technique often survives alongside of 
modern methods. In a single com- 
munity the art of one group of potters 
may be ascending and that of another 
descending at the same moment. In 
two adjoining towns during the same 
year pottery-making may be flourishing 
in one and dying out in the other. 
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Again the characteristic style of one 
pueblo may be engrafted upon another 
temporarily or permanently by the 
change of residence of a single indi- 
vidual. This will account for much of 
the so-called “trade pottery’’ found by 
excavation. On the whole, so many 
probabilities of error exist in the use of 
this method of study that one can not 
avoid the apprehension that there 
may be too ready an acceptance of the 
results by those who rely upon the re- 
searches of others. Therefore the limits 
of the method must be frankly stated. 

When it comes to the major task of 
the archaeologist, namely the uncover- 
ing of entire towns, one is confronted 
with a multitude of problems. Chief 
among them are the questions of pres- 
ervation and interpretation of archaeo- 








CHETTRO KETTLE: Southeast corner, in process of excavation. 


logical evidence. Archaeology, like 
every other phase of history, invites 
conjecture and unwarranted conclu- 
sions, which, announced with an ap- 
pearance of finality or made permanent 
by the restoration or reconstruction 
of buildings, can only lead to the 
confusion of history. The archaeolo- 
gist, like other historians, best serves 
his science by recovering, describing, 
and preserving unaltered the evidences 
of human activity throughout the ages, 
calling attention to possible interpreta- 
tions of the evidence and allowing it to 
teach what it will. He is the observer 
of the mental processes of people of a 
different age and usually of a different 
race from his own. Until he can detach 
himself from his own time and race and 
attain the attitude of an impersonal 


spectator of activities proceeding over 
vast reaches of time, he will mislead by 
his conjectures and restorations. 

The vast literature of speculative 
archaeology and the amount of uncon- 
vincing interpretation and reconstruc- 
tion of past human achievements move 
one at the beginning of a new investiga- 
tion to adopt a procedure that will be as 
free as possible from the danger of false 
teaching. This calls for the careful 
recovery and description of buried 
material; the laying bare of evidence 
for study by contemporary and later 
students; the preservation of archaeo- 
logical remains as nearly as possible in 
the state in which found, with only such 
repair as is necessary for preservation; 
restoration to a very Jimited extent 
after positive verification, and for the 
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CHETTRO KETILE: The Trenches through the Great Refuse Mound and the beginning of 
the excavation of the main building. 


presentation of our own conclusions; 
a liberal use of pictorial illustration 
offered subject to amendment with the 
accumulation of new facts. A great 
ruin is an object of veneration and may 
be a never-ending source of knowledge. 
A restored building is likely to be a 
sealed book, or what is worse, a ghastly 
imitation, from which the spirit of its 
builders, to which is due whatever of 
greatness it ever had, has been driven 
for ever. 

In the work in the Chaco Canyon we 
have the incalculable advantage of 
having the actual work of excavation 
done by Indians. They are not far re- 
moved in their cultural status from the 
people whose productions are being 
recovered. Their minds run in the same 
racial channels. They live on the 
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ground and in the environment from 
which sprang the civilization that is 
under investigation. They see vestiges 
which are hardly discernible to other 
than Indian eyes, for they themselves 
are the product of many generations of 
experience on this their home soil. 
When it comes to interpretations, one 
can not fail to see that the philosophy of 
the Indian of to-day is derived from the 
same sources that shaped the beliefs 
and activities of the ancients of his own 
race. Indian psychology is peculiarly 
definite, a development that has come 
through ages of life ordered to conform 
to the great natural forces with which 
the race has been so intimately in con- 
tact. These forces have been constant 
for ages past and the human reaction 
has been identical in the ancient and 
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CHETTRO KETTLE: Looking into excavated rooms. 


modern of the same race. Therefore, the 
Indian workman who readily becomes 
an observing student, is an invaluable 
aid in American archaeological re- 
search. 

The Navaho, who have for some cen- 
turies inhabited the region surrounding 
the Chaco Canyon, are a numerous and 
increasing tribe. They number approx- 
imately 32,000 at the present time, and 
are a people of great promise. They 
have successfully met the conditions of 
the desert. They have kept their blood 
pure, are comparatively free from in- 
fectious diseases and show a power of 
adaptation to changing conditions 
which promises survival and progress. 
Unlike the Pueblos who are communal 
in mode of life, the Navaho are indi- 


vidualists. With respect to vital and 
economic conditions, as well as for the 
development of personal initiative, the 
latter mode has every advantage over 
the former. The Navaho are indus- 
trious, good natured, susceptible to 
education, as honest as their white 
neighbors, capable of acquiring habits 
of thrift, and on the whole constitute 
a valuable element in our population. 
The expedition is extremely fortunate 
in having them for workmen. 


Il. THE EXCAVATION OF CHETTRO 
KETTLE. 

The first step was to examine the area 
surrounding the ruin for refuse heaps 
and burial places, which unless ex- 
cavated first, might be lost under the 
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CHETTRO KETTLE: An excavated area. 


debris from the buildings. The large 
oval mound a few yards to the east of 
the walls was divided from end to end 
by a broad trench on its longer axis, 
going down to the undisturbed soil. A 
similar trench on the short diameter cut 
it into quarters. In addition to this, 
large sections on the side of the mound 
nearest the pueblo were completely ex- 
cavated, minutely examined and re- 
moved. The stratification of the 
mound from its beginning is thus laid 
bare, not only for our own information 
but for study by anyone else who wishes 
to undertake the reading of the story it 
has to tell. The successive layers are 
fairly clear, all carrying plentiful de- 
posits of cultural remains, bone im- 
plements, potsherds and the usual 


refuse of domestic life. Whatever has 
been unconsciously recorded from 
generation to generation by casting the 
waste of the community into common 
dumps, can here be disclosed by intel- 
ligent, patient, persevering study. To 
detect the gradual changes in culture, 
advancing or retrograding ; the accelera- 
tions, retardations, dislocations, is pos- 
sible but full of possibilities of error. I 
suppose a perfect refuse mound (which 
probably doesn’t exist) would show the 
response of the human group to chang- 
ing conditions in much the same manner 
that the annular rings of forest trees tell 
of the seasons of prosperity, adversity, 
well-being, disease, etc., that the forests 
have experienced. 





CHETTRO KETTLE 


The great mound at Chettro Kettle 
was not a place for the burial of the 
dead. It yields much material for 
study but little that is suitable for 
museum display. Other refuse places 
and possibly cemeteries may be found 
near, for no area will be used for dump- 
ing from the excavations, save low 
places which nature has laid bare, until 
thoroughly trenched. 

In determining the procedure at 
Chettro Kettle, it was assumed that 
many unfamiliar factors must be 
reckoned with—an assumption that 
was fully confirmed as the work ad- 
vanced. The most favorable approach 
seemed to be by way of the southeast 
corner. It was almost completely 
buried, suggesting a minimum of danger 


: An excavated Kiva. 





to workmen from shattered walls. It 
was at the end of one wing, presenting 
the only clearly exposed corner of the 
ruin. It was one point of origin of the 
great ridge, formerly supposed to be a 
buried wall, that sweeps in a bold curve 
from this point to the west end of the 
site seven hundred feet away. The 
examination of this corner then would 
probably reveal several important as- 
pects of our problem. 

Therefore, an area ninety feet square 
was laid off for excavation. The surface 
indication was that it would disclose the | 
end of the east wing, the juncture of the 7 
curved front, and nine or ten living > 
rooms on the ground floor of the wing. 
What was found will be understood best 7 
by referring to the photographs and? 
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architectural plan of the excavated 
area. The curved front is a building 
with a massive central axis and rooms 
on either side. It may have been two 
stories high in places. The central wall 
is pierced by doorways, all securely 
closed with masonry, originally afford- 
ing communication between the rooms 
on the inner court and those facing 
outward. The exterior rooms are with- 
out outside openings on the level that 
remains. Outside this series of exterior 
rooms is a trench eight feet deep, two 
feet wide, between heavy walls of 
masonry that for solidity could not be 
excelled unless built of modern concrete. 
The floor is hard and smooth and 
shows much use. This trench, entirely 
unexpected, is without precedent in 
the ruins of the southwest. If it proves 
to be continuous with the curving ridge, 
as seems almost certain, it afforded a 
protected passage from the extreme 
southeast corner of the town to the 
northwestern quarter seven hundred 
feet away. 

The excavation of the southern ex- 
tremity of the east wing of the building 
disclosed two stories buried, instead of 
one as expected. The views looking 
down into the excavated rooms convey 
a fair idea of the situation as we find it, 
and reveal the knowledge of construc- 
tion possessed by these people. Parti- 
tion walls were sometimes reinforced by 
imbedding timbers in the masonry as 
we reinforce concrete walls with iron 
rods. Floors and ceilings were con- 
structed by first laying heavy support- 
ing logs (vigas) across from wall to wall. 
Upon these were laid, longitudinally, 
smaller logs or poles, placed closely side 
by side. Upon these were laid thin 
cedar slabs and over this a layer of 
cedar bark. Upon this was a solidly 
packed layer of earth, kept hard and 
smooth by rubbing with smoothing 
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stones. The methods of timbering and 
flooring as well as of plastering may be 
clearly seen in the photographs. The 
views of some of the cleared rooms 
show a remarkable state of preservation 
of both masonry and timbers. Many 
rooms are unexpectedly large, being 
considerably more spacious than those 
which I have enjoyed in the National 
Arts Club in New York, the Cosmos 
Club in Washington, or even in the very 
modern Alvarado Hotel in Albuquerque. 
Neither is the advantage as to fire 
hazard, light, warmth and ventilation 
altogether with these hostelries of Gram- 
ercy Park and Lafayette Square. 

The extension of the excavation into 
the plaza or inner court brought other 
surprises. The perfectly level surface 
gave no sign of the labyrinth of kivas, 
shafts, cists and variously walled spaces 
that were uncovered. The views will 
partially explain it. Kivas crowding 
one another, cutting into one another, 
overlying one another are found as far 
as the digging has gone. Each one is a 
variant from the conventional type of 
the San Juan culture area. The com- 
mon characteristic is that all are circu- 
lar and solidly walled. 

The excavation of Chettro Kettle is 
at least well started. The pronounced 
impressions that one receives from the 
study of these ancient communities so 
far are: 

1. Exuberance in the building im- 
pulse. 

2. Predominance of domestic, com- 
munity life. 

3. Intense religious activity. 

4. Mastery in building in stone. 

5. Efficiency in ceramic art. 

6. Resourcefulness in meeting en- 
vironmental conditions, 

7. Dependence upon agriculture, 
with hunting as the secondary means of 
subsistence. 














Chettro Kettle. 





Chettro Kettle. 





Cuaco Canyon: Specimens of Walls. 
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Niwa, Syria: Ancient Baal Temple. Nrippur: S. E. wing of Assurbanipal’s Ziggurat. 





Jericuo: Crude’Canaanitish wall in north and PREHISTORIC JERICHO: Living Room. 
west sides of the German excavations. 


Photographs by Frederick Bennett Wright 








Section of one of the oldest walls. 





Troy: Ruins of the Citadel. 


Photographs 


GiZEH: Stone faced Mastaba with ruffe cone. 
IV dynasty. 





Nippur: Drain in city wall of Naram Sin- 
by Frederick Bennett Wright. 


—2750 B.C. 
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Peru: Ruins of Pachacamac, Peru—entrance to the Municipal Palace of the town. 
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In closing this preliminary account of 
the ancient monuments of Chaco Can- 
yon, I have arranged a comparison of 
the achievements of these native Ameri- 
can builders with the much better- 
known works of ancient civilizations of 
the old world. Here are buildings which, 
abandoned, unroofed, exposed to the 
elements and vandals of centuries stand 
as very few specimens of walls (we are 
not comparing with pyramidal masses) 
in any land have withstood the ages. 
In wall masonry the Chaco builders 
were unsurpassed, and it may be 
doubted if our modern masonry will be 
as enduring. As to our reinforced con- 
crete, time has made no test. For the 
purpose of comparison, typical Chaco 
Canyon walls are shown in _ photo- 
graphs with illustrations of walls of 
ancient Troy, Mycenae Babylon, Nip- 
pur, Jericho, Carthage, Gizeh, Niha in 
Syria and Pachacamac in Peru. For 
the present, the illustrations must be 
allowed to speak for themselves. At 
some future time it is hoped that a com- 
parative study of new world and old 
world masonry may be made. 

Most interesting are the architectural 
remains of ancient peoples in relation to 
human life. Monuments of the old 
world are chiefly memorials of kings, 
priests and a miscalled “nobility ’’— 
palaces, fortresses, temples, tombs— 
built by myriads whose sordid lives 
were of no account, under the compul- 
sion of military and religious power. 
The common people whose hands made 
the vast structures built little for 
their own use. Those dynasties, courts, 
and priestly orders have been extinct 
for ages, but the races survive in the 


abject, servile, degraded humanity to 
be seen today in Egypt and the Near 


East. The great houses that have been 4 


the subject of this article are an expres- 


sion, first of all, of the domestic life of 7 


a race. They were built by free men, ! 


of their own volition, in their own time © 
and way, as homes for their families. © 


They represent the labor “of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people,’’ and 


they are not wanting in the qualities : 


that make for endurance. 


They } 


memorialize the lives of the people, not 7 
of kings. This culture, too, is in ruins, 7 
but the race survives; and whether its 7 
survivors prove to be Navaho or Pueblo 7 


or Yaqui or Aztec, or any other Indian 
tribe, it will be found that in spite of all 


the handicaps of conquest by a race of | 
superior material resources, there sur- 7 
vives a dignity, self-respect and poise | 


of a people who developed their culture 
under conditions of freedom—a genuine 
“nobility. ’’ 

It is significant that only representa- 


tive government existed among the | 
This fact is | 
not sufficiently recognized, partly due | 
to a misleading nomenclature that is 7 


native American peoples. 


still tolerated—even used—by his- fj 
torians. Such terms as “Indian prin- § 


cess,” “Aztec empire,” “the Emperor | 
Montezuma,” “Old Empire and New | 
Empire,’ (as applied to the epochs of 7 
“Inca kings,” “cliff © 
cities of the southwest,” etc., are based © 


Maya history), 


upon a false conception of the social and — 


political structure of the native Ameri- ~ 
can peoples which all Americanists | 


should unite in correcting. 


School of American Research, Santa Fe, N. M. 
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HE following comments are in- 
T tended to serve as a supplement 
to Dr. George Byron Gordon’s 
article on “A Marble Vase from the Ulna 
River, Honduras,’’ which appeared in 
ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY (Vol. IX, No. 3) 
in March 1920. 

In his text he states that “the broad 
central zone (surrounding the sculp- 
tured vase) corresponding to the main 
field of decoration claims special atten- 
tion;” that “it is entirely covered with 
ornament of elaborate and curious ccm- 
position ;”’ that “in order to explain the 
elements or units that enter into the 
composition of this ornament it is neces- 
sary to have recourse to drawings and 
subdivide the contour into two semi- 
cylindrical surfaces . . . .”’ and that 
“What may be called the principal 
unit in the design is repeated with 
striking alterations on the other side. 
The unit of design next in importance 
occurs eight times, yet in no case is it 
repeated in the same form. The minor 
units of design are manifestly three in 
number, readily comprehended, each of 
which again passes through its conjuga- 
tion on either side of the vessel in mak- 
ing the composition of the ornament.” 

In this analysis no allusion is made 
to the fact which is so vital and inter- 
esting, namely that the “ principal units 
of design’’ are conventionalised ser- 
pents’ heads, front and side views of 
which are represented and combined 
with marvellous ingenuity. These ser- 
pents’ heads are clearly discernible in 
the photographic reproduction of the 
vase which illustrates Dr. Gordon’s 
article, but curiously enough, are barely 


*Comments on the article by Dr. George Byron Gordon, 
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A MARBLE VASE FROM THE ULNA RIVER, 
HONDURAS* 


By ZELIA 


NUTTALL 


recognisable in the carefully executed, 
outline drawings, Figs. 1 and 2. 

To make this clear, the Mexican art- 
ist Sr. José Leon has made drawings 
from the published photographs in 
which the forms of the conventional- 
ised serpents’ heads and the peculiar 
technique of the native sculptor who 
worked in low relief, are skilfully ren- 
dered. In Fig. 1, the upper half of the 
central band is seen to consist of the 
front view of a serpents’ head on either 
side of which and facing each other are 
other serpents’ heads, seen in profile. 
Directly under the central head is the 
composite figure of two serpents’ heads 
in profile, facing each other and so 
closely joined that their upper and 
lower jaws meet; their combined pro- 
files appearing to form a single face 
seen from the front. (Figs. 2, 3.) 

This effect recalls the identical result, 
purposely obtained by the joining of 
two serpents’ heads so that a single one 
is formed in the famous statue pre- 
served at the National Museum of 
Mexico, which symbolises the native 
ancient philosophical theme of the 
Divine Twain or Duality, personified 
as “Quetzalcoatl.” 

As in the Nahuatl language the 
word coatl is a homonym for serpent 
and twin, the name Quetzalcoatl liter- 
ally signified either the “ precious twin”’ 
or “serpent.’’ This fact must be borne 
in mind when the serpent is encountered 
in sculptured or painted native Mexican 
designs, which would be equally sig- 
nificant to the Maya people as the name 
of their deity, Kukulcan, also means 
“‘the Divine Serpent.”’ 

Both Mexicans and Mayas would 
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Examples of Sculptured Designs, Mexican and Mayan, to illustrate Mrs. Nuttall’s paper. 
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probably have discerned in the narrow 
bands above and below the central one 
the sculptor’s intention to repeat the 
sacred theme in another form, as both 
bands consist of a series of overlapping 
scales, broken at intervals by a curious 
duplicate symbol which may well pass 
as an attempt to symbolise the dualities 
(the Above and Below, Light and Dark- 
ness, Male and Female, etc.), and is 
repeated consecutively around the base 
of the vase. 

While the presence of the serpent 
motif and its treatment by the ancient 
artist appear to reveal his familiarity 
with the religious symbolism of the 
Mexican and Maya people, the shape 
and size of the sculptured vase link it 
to the sacrificial vessels of ancient 
Mexico, such as were found on the 
island of Sacrificios in 1827 by Sefior 
Luna and are now preserved in the 
National Museum of Mexico (see figs. 
4,5and6). Bothof the latter are made 
of the tecali or Mexican onyx which 
Brantz Mayer and other writers have 
referred to as “white marble”’ or ‘white 
transparent marble,”’ not realising that 
as yet no true marble has been found in 
Mexico or Central America. 

The prehistoric quarries which fur- 
nished the tecali of different kinds, of 
which the numerous ancient vases and 
vessels, unearthed in different parts of 
Mexico and Central America, generally 
at great depths, are made, have been 
located about Etta, in the state of 
Oaxaca. Until other ancient quarries 
are found and it is proven that a marble 
was obtainable in the region of the 
Ulna River, Honduras, one may be per- 
mitted to question Dr. Gordon’s view 
that the vase in question is of marble 
and a product of Ulna culture. 

It seems more probable that like 
those found on the island of Sacrificios, 
it and the others found with it were 
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conveyed to the Ulna river by water or 
land from the cultural region situated 
further north. On making a compari- 
son between the Honduras vase and the 
finest of the two found on Sacrificios 
where the chief temple was dedicated 
to Quetzalcoatl, it will be seen that 
whereas in the first the band that en- 
circles the base is executed in open- 
work, the second displays an elaborate 
ornamental band of the same technique 
around itsrim. In the Sacrificios speci- 
men light is thrown on the purpose for 
which it was fashioned by the unique 
and ingenuous contrivance consisting of 
a tube made inside the vase and extend- 
ing up its side from within a short 
distance from its bottom to the top of 
the openwork rim (see figs. 4 and 5). 
It is obvious that as the ancient native 
ritual exacted the offering of human 
hearts to the idols and the anointing 
of the latter’s mouths with the blood 
thereof, that in such a vessel as de- 
scribed the prescribed offering could 
not only be made, but the blood be 
poured from it without disturbing its 
gruesome contents or soiling the open- 
work border. 

It may be safely inferred that the 
Honduras vase whose handles facili- 
tated the pouring out of its contents 
and the second one found at Sacrificios 
with a single handle in the form of an 
alligator or “lizard”’ (fig. 6) and others 
of similar size and shape were planned 
for ritualistic purposes. 

It is hoped that the above comments, 
which throw additional light on the in- 
teresting vase from Honduras, will be 
found of sufficient interest to justify my 
objection to Dr.Gordon’s statement that 
“it would be as useless to speculate con- 
cerning the symbolism of all this orna- 
ment as it would be to guess at the serv- 
ice for which the vessel was designed.”’ 

Casa Alvarado, Coyoacan, D. F. Mexico. 
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Drawn" by William Blake DETAIL OF THE Digippounpi 
m 
A SCULPTURED VASE FROM GUATEMALA pl 
By MARSHALL H. SAVILLE ‘ 
HE truly splendid piece of ancient Cabrera. It was obtained during the z 
American ceramic art here illus- month of September, 1917, a piece of ru 
trated was found a few years ago great good fortune for science, for a th 
in a tomb near the townof San Augusti little more than three months later M 
Acasaguastlan, in the western part of occurred the series of devastating earth- 
the Department of El Progreso, central quakes which practically laid in ruin |g 
Guatemala. This region is at present the entire city, and there is little doubt pe 
occupied by people speaking Spanish, that this precious object would have th 
and the name of the particular branch been destroyed at that time. te: 
of the Mayan family, builders of the The vase is without question the hi 
now-ruined cities of Yucatan and Cen- most beautiful example of earthenware lo 
tral America, who formerly lived here, ever found in either North or South | 
is unknown. America, and it is in a class by itselfas — yy 
This vase was formerly in the collec- a triumph of Indian art. The deco- | te 
tion of the German Consul-General in ration is sculptured, that is, the designs | 
Guatemala City, and its conservation were probably cut while the clay was | pg 
in the Museum of the American Indian, still plastic, and before firing. This © rey 
Heye Foundation, is due to the gener- type of decoration is exceedingly rare | of 
osity of Harmon W. Hendricks, Esq., in the pottery of Mexico and Central | x, 
a Trustee of the Museum, who provided America. In technique it reminds us | he 
for its purchase after special permission of the great stone sculpture known as | ey 
had been granted for its exportation “The Turtle,” at the ruins of Quirigua, me 
from Guatemala by President Estrada Guatemala, which is only about fifty jay 
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MMRROUNDING THE VASE. 


miles distant in an air-line from the 
place where the vase was found. It 
also resembles in concept the well- 
known stucco reliefs of the ruins of 
Palenque and the beautiful carved 
wooden lintels and altar plates of the 
ruins of Tikal. These examples, and 
the vase, belong to the best period of 
Mayan art. 

The striking feature of the involved 
designs on the vessel are the two ser- 
pents which spread around the body of 
the vase in undulating folds, the tails 
terminating at the back, their tips being 
hidden by elaborate masks of mytho- 
logical personages. In the open jaws of 
each serpent are heads, the larger of 
which represents the Sun God, charac- 
terized by a Roman nose, and having a 
kind of helmet covering the forehead, 
bearing a four-lobed design, which is 
repeated on the protruding lower part 
of the eye; it is a variant of the glyph 
Kin, the sun sign. Opposite is a human 
head in the jaw of the other serpent, 
evidently representing a suppliant. The 
motive of heads and figures in the open 
jaws of serpents or dragon-like figures 
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is a familiar one in Mayan art, and is 
a feature of the famous Calendar Stone 
of the Aztecs of the Valley of Mexico. 

Above the two heads in the serpents’ 
jaws is the figure of the Death God, 
shown by the sutured skull and the 
ribs. The lower part of the figure is 
represented as human, with flesh. On 
the other side of the vase, where tails 
of the serpents end, is another Sun God 
seated with the feet pressed flat against 
the hips. Each arm encloses a fold of 
aserpent. Intermingled and interlaced 
with the undulations of the serpents 
are mythological animal figures and 
heads, notably the crocodile, and hu- 
man figures and heads, and no surface 
was left unadorned, featherwork and 
masks filling the space. This is a char- 
acteristic feature of a certain stage of 
Mayan culture, the artists being loth 
to leave plain surfaces. 

The accompanying drawing shows 
the intricate interwoven designs spread 
out in a panel. At some future time 
a comparative study and an analysis of 
the import of this vessel will be made. 
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_FROM SALVADOR 


A CERAMIC MASTERPIECE 
































By W. H. 


HE remarkable earthenware ves- 
sel presented in the accompany- 
ing figure was brought as a gift 

to the National Museum by Sefior 
Emilio Mosonyi, who obtained it from 
a native in Salvador, Central America. 
It is exceptionally attractive in appear- 
ance, taking as a work of art a high 
place among ceramic masterpieces of 
the region represented. 

It is tubular in shape, twelve inches 
in height, biownish in color and uni- 
formly polished. It is embellished with 
a broad encircling band of ornament of 
unusual complexity, which comprises 
four rows of human heads modeled in 
bold relief and three lines of hiero- 
glyphs. The human heads are forty- 
eight in number and are inclosed in 
sunken panels formed by interlooping 
and interwoven filaments, the arrange- 
ment as a whole giving a somewhat 
textile suggestion to the embellished 
band. The heads are closely alike as if 
formed by pressing the plastic clay into 
a common mold, the eyes and mouths 
having been afterward emphasized with 
a pointed modeling tool. The heads are 
crowned in each case with a short 
scroll-like fillet of clay coiled upward in 
front which appears to connect with the 
plume fillets of the framework. ‘The 
floors of the panels against which the 
heads are placed have been blackened 
and checkered with incised lines. 

The three lines of glyphs are skil- 
fully introduced, being inclosed in shal- 
low panels formed by the interlooped 
strands. The panel surfaces have been 
blackened and the glyphs incised on 
these with a sharp point. The lines of 
glyphs connect around the body of the 
vase and are inclosed in the border 
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HOLMES. 


filament loopings at the upper and 
lower margins, the third, in the middle, 
being inclosed in squarish fillet frames, 
and these again by two strands which 
rise above and part around the glyph 
frames joining again below. It is not 
assumed that glyphs, even thus used 
in the ancient time, are necessarily 
significant for Dr. Spinden* states that 
“The hieroglyphs which so frequently 
occur on vessels from Salvador are 
probably no more than meaningless 
decorations, but the same may be said 
of many of those on vases from the heart 
of the Mayaarea. Learning was doubt- 
less in the hands of the priests and upper 
classes, and potters had to content 
themselves with outward forms. Some- 
times a single face glyph, with or with- 
out dot numerogls, is repeated over and 
over again around the rim of a bowl. 
At best such a glyph could only stand 
for a name or a day.” 

It should be mentioned that Prof. 
Marshall H. Saville, who is well ac- 
quainted with the fictile work of the 
ancient Mayas as well as with certain 
skillful imitations of the present period, 
has expressed a fear that the decorative 
band in this specimen may have been 
added to the manifestly ancient tubu- 
lar body; but the most critical exami- 
nation of the specimen shows that this 
cannot be the case. It is, however, not 
readily determined whether the speci- 
men is of the period of greatest Maya 
development since it stands distinctly 
alone in its embellishment, or of some 
later stage in the history of this 
people; but it is observed that the skill 
shown in the modeling of the plastic 
design is nowhere surpassed. 


*Spinden, Herbert J., American Anthropologist, (N.S.) Vol. 17, 
No. 3, Dp. 446. 
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Ralston Galleries, New York 


“Portrait of Samuel Brandram, Esq.,’’ by John Hoppner. 
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CURRENT NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Old English Portraits at the Ralston Galleries. 


Notable works by the English portraitists continue to come to America, despite the scarcity 
of fine pictures on the London market, and the tenacity with which English collectors hold on 
to their possessions. Among the latest arrivals are three typical examples obtained in England 
last summer, by Mr. Louis Ralston, and which are now on view at the Ralston Galleries, in New 
York. There is Hoppner’s portrait of Samuel Brandram, (1743-1812), London color merchant, 
which was obtained from Mr. Andrew Brandram, now head of the same ancient merchantile 
establishment—a most pleasing characterization, representing Hoppner at his best, The others 
are Gainsborough’s portrait of the Duke of Rutland, purchased from Lord Canterbury, and 
Raeburn’s portrait of Janet Mellville. 

Mr. Ralston also brought to America three Corots, among them being ‘‘ The Sacred Fountain,”’ 
which is accorded a place by critics among the master works of the master of misty hours and 
filtered light. It is in Corot’s favorite mood, when, in late evening, the last rays of light from a 
delicate violet sky form an atmospheric background. ‘There are four figures of girls in the 
foreground. The silence of the moment is enhanced by the many graceful trees glimpsed 
behind the figures. 

American admirers of the art of Lhermitte will be interested to know that the Ralston Galleries 
have ‘‘ The Reapers,” which was the artist’s salon picture of 1920. 


Claude Lorrain’s ‘‘ Rape of Europa’ at the Satinover Galleries. 


Outside of one picture in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, America heretofore has had no 
opportunity to study at home the works of Claude Lorrain, who ranks as one of the five greatest 
landscapists among the old masters, the others being Ruysdael, Hobbema, Constable and Turner. 
This has been due to the fact that Claude’s works have been closely held by their possessors in 
Europe. Ninety-two of them are in public galleries, where they will always remain. Recently 
two superb examples have been brought to New York, and are being shown at the Satinover 
Galleries. 

They are ‘‘A Villa in Arcadia”’ and ‘The Rape of Europa.”” Their French owner sold them to 
Joseph Satinover just eleven days before the French law laying an embargo on the exportation of 
old masters went into effect. It is not likely that any more will ever cross the ocean; therefore it 
is hoped that their ultimate possessor will be an American museum rather than a private collector. 

These two works are fit companions for the group of Claude’s in the Louvre and the eleven in 
the British National Gallery. One of them is more than six feet wide and the other nearly five 
feet. What is most important, however, is that they have never been marred by the restorer, 
and have the beautiful limpid aerial blues that characterize Claude’s art. In this they differ 
from “A Seaport,” in the Hearn collection at the Metropolitan, which is greatly darkened by 
restorations. 

Claude was the inspiration of Turner, who when he died provided that two of his own master- 
pieces should hang by the side of two of Claude’s in the National Gallery. 


The Lawrence Collection of Gothic Stained Glass at the American Art Galleries. 


One of the most important events of the present art season will be the dispersal by the American 
Art Galleries, in New York, of the notable collection of Gothic stained glass and other medieval 
objects of art formed by the late Henry C. Lawrence. The American art world owes a debt of 
gratitude to this collector not only because of his services in bringing so many rare and precious 
things to this country, but also because of the example he set in connoisseurship. This business 
man (for he was one of the best known stock brokers in New York and a governor of the New 
York Stock Exchange) was an ideal collector. He acquired art not merely for the sake of col- 
lecting, but because he wanted to live with it and have its companionship every day. 

An instance of this is the way Mr. Lawrence arranged his collection of stained glass, of which he 
had examples of every period from the thirteenth century to the seventeenth. These glasses 
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“The Rape of Europa’’ by Claude Lorrain. 
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From the Lawrence Collection of Gothic Stained Glass. 


were more difficult to assimilate into modern living conditions than were the furniture, the tapes- 
tries, the wood carvings or the stuccoes, but Mr. Lawrence assimilated them. He adjusted each 
panel of the glass into a mount that fitted some particular window pane in the house, where he 
could place it and remove it at will. On Sundays, or days when he could be at home to enjoy his 
possessions, the glasses would be all in place, and then the house was one of glory. Connoisseurs 
came from great distances to see and enjoy. It was an envied experience to hear Mr. Lawrence 
talk of the glasses. A play was inspired by the story of some of them. 

The Lawrence home was a repository of art throughout. From its front door, set with a fine 
thirteenth century stained glass panel, to the remotest bedroom, where the walls were decorated 
with Florentine and Italian polychrome stuccoes, everything was part of the collection and the 
collection made the home. In the living rooms the genius of the collector had its highest expres- 
sion. The walls of the dining room were constructed as a background for his tapestries. Food 
was served from a priory table of the sixteenth century, and there were chairs, chests and cup- 
boards of the same period. 

In the drawing room tapestries were hung a bit more formally and in every available corner 
were wood carvings and dinanderies. ‘The chairs were of various periods from the fourteenth to 
the seventeenth centuries, and two choir stalls served as a couch. An old lectern supported a 
table lamp which, with candles set about the room, provided a soft glow that brought out the 
beauty of each antique treasure. In one corner stood a marriage chest, and credences were con- 
venient storage places. 

The sitting room was similar, but in lighter vein. The principal bedroom was in some ways 
the greatest room of all, the main tapestry being a mille-fleur frieze, with rabbits, dogs, deer and 
birds playing among the flowers—one of the finest of this type of tapestry in existence. 

The dispersal of a beloved collection like this has in it an element of sadness, but it is the true 
spirit of the connoisseur that provides a chance for others to taste the same joys of possession. 


J. Stewart Barney's Landscapes at the Ehrich Galleries. 


For an architect to turn painter and do presentable work at his easel does not appear to be a 
remarkable thing; in fact, it would be expected of such a man that, being already well founded in 
draughtsmanship, he would be able to put upon canvas faithful presentments of facts. But for 
an architect to take up painting and in the short period of two years produce landscapes that have 


—— 
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UN tne beaten irack—INewport' by J. stewart Barney. 


On display January 24-20 at the Ehrich Galleries, 707 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


in the first exhibition of paintings by Mr. Barney, who has been best known heretofore as an architect. 
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great breadth and freedom of handling, and that reflect the spirit of nature rather than merely her 
lineaments, is an achievement that calls for more than passing comment. Such an accomplish- 
ment has taken many artists the greater part of their lives, for it is almost the rule in the develop- 
ment of a painter that he begins by representing things as he sees them and ends by revealing 
things as he feels them. 

That J. Stewart Barney, of New York and Newport, who first gained fame as a champion of 
progressive ideas in American architecture, has come fully equipped into the ranks of painters is 
proved by the collection of Scottish and Newport landscapes which the Ehrich Galleries, of New 
York, will show during the week of January 23. A preliminary view of the group displays 
for him both facility in his medium and a fine grasp of beauty, no matter whether seen in its rugged 
or its more quiet aspects. 

The paintings are about evenly divided between the Scottish highlands, where the artist has a 
shooting moor in the Ben Nevis country, and the countryside and shore near Newport, where his 
summer home is located. Of the latter series perhaps the finest is “Off the Beeten Track,” 
which is remarkable for its breadth and synthesis. It is a glimpse of rocks and water and sky, 
set down with reticence and with great structural integrity. Next in point of interest is ‘‘The 
Piping Rock,” in which Mr. Barney has accomplished brilliantly the difficuit technical feat of 
interpreting the play of waters as they break on rocks. “‘Summer Afternoon”’ reveals a stretch 
of sun-kissed pasture, extending over the crest of a hill, while in the foreground is a stream of 
limpid water mirroring the coolness of trees on either side. 

Of the Scottish series the most picturesque is ‘‘Old Ben’s Nightcap,’’ whose theme is Ben 
Nevis, seen in the distance beneath a crown of clouds, while in the foreground is a mountain lake 
and rugged slopes. This work breathes the very spirit of Scotland, as does also ‘‘ Sunset Over the 
Moors” and ‘“‘’The Burn,”’ both of which are very characteristic of color. 

Mr. Barney’s career as a painter will be watched with much interest, both because of its great 
promise and because of the debt the art world already owes him for his stand, almost alone, 
against the adaptation of absurd old world styles to the steel and concrete of the American sky- 
scraper. The struggle he made for truth as regards the skyscraper is now history, but it waged 

fiercely more than a decade ago, when he denounced his brother architects for trying to make 
New York’s tall buildings look shorter by means of horizontal treatment. His contention was 
that the skyscraper, by letting it look tall and adapting for it a Gothic treatment, could be made 
very beautiful. Time has completely vindicated his position, and now foreign artists visiting 
New York for the first time say that out of our modern steel and concrete has arisen an architec- 
ture which has no superior for beauty anywhere in the world. 


Among the interesting exhibitions of the month is the group of early Spanish paintings also 
at the Ehrich Galleries. The outstanding feature of the show and one which is drawing crowds 
of visitors to the gallery is tiie superbly painted and exceedingly rare ‘‘Still Life’’ by Velasquez 
(1594-1793). When one realizes that there are less than one hundred acknowledged original 
paintings by this master, the interest in this example is easily understood. The composition is 
simple, direct and dignified. Among other paintings worthy of note are two Spanish Primitives 
of the 15th Century—‘‘St. Jerome” and ‘‘St. Michael’”’—highly decorative panels, beautiful in 


color, rarely seen outside of Spain. 
The Hankey Etchings on Exhibition at the Schwartz Galleries. 


William Lee Hankey, whose work began to be known in this country only a few years ago, 
seems definitely to have joined in popularity the group of famous modern British etchers whose 
prints are so deeply appreciated by our collectors, and whose ranks include such men as D. Y. 
Cameron, Hedley Fitton, Frank Brangwyn and Axel Haig. Beyond coming into rank with them, 
however, there is no resemblance between Hankey’s etchings and those of the four men just 
mentioned. Their reputations are based mainly on the presentation of architectural beauty, 
and, in the case of Brangwyn, the attainment of strength. Hankey is rather the interpreter of 
human feelings. Mothers and children are his favorite subjects, and even when he essays land- 
scape it is human feeling that guides his hand rather than abstract beauty. 

Sixty-four of his etchings, now on exhibition at the Schwartz Galleries, New York, afford the 
art lover opportunity for a comprehensive study of Hankey. Despite what has been said of the 
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Schwartz Galleries, New York 
‘Two Sisters,’’ drypoint etching by William Lee Hankey. 


preponderance of human emotion in his work, this collection presents a distinctly decorative 
aspect. A delicious virtuosity in color and quality is obtained in these black and white prints 
because of the fact that Hankey used the drypoint method; that is he cuts his lines directly on 
the metal with an instrument instead of tracing them through a fill-in of wax and letting acid 
“etch” them on the burnished surface. The drypoint method leaves a “burr” where the metal 
is ‘‘ploughed’’ with the instrument, and this either produces a shading by the ink or, in case of 
masses, results in a rich, velvety black. 

The most famous print in the collection is ‘The Flight from Belgium,” which is so great 
because the face of the woman bears in it a realization of all that has befallen and all that impends. 
“Sole Possessions”’ is another notable subject. A Belgium woman in whose arms is her baby and 
on whose back is a bundle. In depicting the normal feelings of motherhood and childhood, how- 
ever, Hankey is most amiable. ‘‘’T'wo Sisters’ and ‘‘Maternité”’ are especially good, and ‘‘Con- 
fession,’’ which conveys the sense of spiritual control on the mother’s part, is a remarkable 
expression. 

Of the landscapes the finest perhaps is ‘Sur la Niege,” a glimpse of a French farm in winter 
so true that the weight of snow on the roofs is actually felt, and an illusion of dazzling luminosity 
attained. ‘In Belgium” has the same sort of human appeal, with its group of slender trees, its 
low-lying village beyond, and its white clouds billowing up in the distance. 


General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute 


The General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America and the Annual Meeting of 
the Council were held at the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., Dec. 28-30, 1920. 
Some account of the papers presented of especial interest to ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY readers will 
appear in our next number. 
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From Holbein to Whistler. Notes on Drawing 
and Engraving, by Alfred Mansfield Brooks. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1920. 


A most valuable and beautiful book has been 

added to the large library of books upon 
engraving, by Alfred M. Brooks, of the Univer- 
sity of Indiana, Curator of Prints in the John 
Herron Institute of Indianapolis, therefore 
qualified to speak authoritatively on the sub- 
ject. 
From Hans Holbein in the early 16th cen- 
tury to Whistler in the 19th century, there 
is a world of art, of which the real fundamentals 
are drawing and engraving. Mr. Brooks 
cleverly shows ‘‘the ways by which the 
engraver and his art, or the engraver and his 
trade, have had a hand in the concerns of 
religion and the spread of knowledge, not to 
mention increasing the material and durable 
satisfaction and delights of civilized and culti- 
vated men.’ 

The object of the book, he says, is to make 
plain that engraving, which is but a kind of 
drawing, is one of the noblest of all the arts 
and one not understood by the majority of 
persons who pretend to an interest in art, and 
not regarded or understood at all by most 
persons. Beside the technicalities of engrav- 
ing and etching, the time of their invention and 
discovery, he gives small sections showing the 
lines made by the burin and the etching needle, 
which will be of great value to the student of 
these graphic mediums. 

The introduction is a clear and interpretative 
discussion of what constitutes originality in 
art, its understanding and appreciation and one 
is tempted to quote at length. 

Mr. Brooks says that “to distinguish between 
good work and that which is downright excel- 
lent, requires accurate powers of discrimina- 
tion, firm and abiding fairness, a thoughtful 
bent of mind, imagination and all the informa- 
tion that possibly can be had. The result is 
true appreciation, another name for profound 
understanding. It always implies sympathy.”’ 

The grouping of the subjects, of which the 
book treats, is quite unlike that of other writers 
and is all the more interesting and illuminating. 
Line engraving and wood-engraving in Italy 
and in the North, is followed by a chapter on 
the very important masters of engraving, two 
Italians, Mantegna and Marcantonio; two 
Germans, Diirer and Holbein, and one Dutch- 
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man, Lucas of Leyden. They all lived during 
the Renaissance, that period of great art when 
architecture, painting and sculpture came to 
“full bloom,” an age which produced as well, 
great artist-draughtsmen. 

They were painter-engravers and interpreta- 
tive engravers, their remarkable creations of 
Christian art, their sacred subjects represented 
with lovely landscape backgrounds, Diirer’s 
manner in particular, are still the much sought 
prints of Museums and Collectors. 

Rembrandt, Van Dyck and Claude Lorrain 
are the great masters of etching, Rembrandt, 
the greatest not only of the seventeenth cen- 
tury but of all centuries. They are a story by 
themselves. 

Turner’s ‘‘ Liber Studiorum” that wonderful 
collection of engraved, etched and mezzotinted 
landscapes which Mr. Brooks says surpass all 
works of landscape which the world has seen, 
forms another chapter with Wordsworth’s 
poetry, both artist and poet possessing the 
romantic point of view, seeing nature and 
representing it in picture and poem, that are to 
“the realities of this world as visions of another 
world.”” ‘‘They accepted every aspect of 
nature, from the calm of a summer’s day to the 
gale on a winter’s sea.”’ 

The making of the book technically is the 
most finished product of the Yale University 
Press and is the fourth work published by the 
Herbert A. Scheftel Memorial Publication 
Fund, which was established by the widow of 
Herbert A. Scheftel, of the Class of 1898, who 
died in 1914. The gift was made ‘‘in recogni- 
tion of the affection in which he always held 
Yale and in order to perpetuate in the Univer- 
sity the memory of his particular interest in the 
work of the Yale University Press.’’ 

A beautiful and unusual memorial, that of 
stimulating fine book making! 

The illustrations, of which there are nearly 
one hundred, are the finest possible reproduc- 
tions of wood and line-engraving and etching. 

The book is not only a contribution to art 


history, but to literature. H. WRIGHT. 
Altic Red-Figured Vases in American 
Museums. By J. D. Beazley. Cambridge: 


Harvard University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford, 1918. X+236 pp., 118 illustrations, $7. 


Mr. Beazley has done more than any other 
recent scholar in the way of identifying unsigned 
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vases. He has discovered more than fifty 
new vase-painters and although certain scholars 
such as Percy Gardner and Pottier have ques- 
tioned his methods, there is no doubt that his 
identifications, which often are the same as 


those made independently by others (Hoppin, © 
Swindler, Frickenhaus, myself, and others) 7 
are in the majority of cases sound. He cer- 7 
tainly has an unusual knowledge of stylistic 7 


details and aesthetics and a familiarity with 
the original vases themselves, such as perhaps 
no other living scholar has. 


The present volume deals with a far greater © 
field than its title indicates and represents a 7 
treatment of the whole red-figured style down | 


to Meidias. There are many new attributions 
to artists already known, such as Epictetus, 
Oltus, Macron, and to those created by Beazley 
such as the Achilles and Pan Painters. Several 
new painters are identified, the best being the 


Niobid Painter, an artist of first rank. Some © 


of the names of the artists such as the Flying 
Angel Painter; The Providence Painter, The 
See-saw Painter, The Painter of the Deepdene 
Amphora seem strange and the arrangement 
of the material might have been more practical. 
But there are very few errors in the book, which 


is one of the most important contributions ever 3 
Many unpublished | 


made to Greek ceramics. 
vases in America and Europe are here illus- 
trated for the first time and there are several 
better reproductions of vases already published. 
D. M.R. 


Everyone's History of French Art. By Louis 
Hourticg. Translated by M. Herbert. With 
181 illustrations, and practical information for 
artistic tours. Librairie Hachette et Cie. Paris. 


This admirable little handbook should be on 
the desk or in the pocket of everyone interested 
in French Art. It presents in a nutshell the 
information most desired by the traveler in 
France or the reader who wishes to familiarize 
himself with the salient facts in this long and 
interesting story. You have here, in brief 
compass, “ the archaeologist’s handbook to Paris 
and the Provinces,’’ notes on the Paris and 
provincial Museums, and the annual Salons, 
and a chronological and topographical table. 
Then follow ‘‘ Facts about French Art,” begin- 


ning with the sources, and briefly describing the 7 


Romanesque, Gothic, Renaissance, Louis XIII, 
XIV, XV, XVI, 


Kindly Mention Art and Archaeology. 


Revolution and Empire | 
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periods down to contemporary art. ‘When 
you study the artistic record of a nation, you 
witness its progress toward the ideal,” and of 
all countries, except Greece, this is most truly 
exemplified by France. M. C. 


An Economic History of Rome to the end of 
the Republic. By Tenney Frank. Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1920. xi+ 310 
pp. $2.00. 


This book deals with Agriculture in early 
Latium, The early trade of Latium and Etruria, 
The rise of the peasantry, New lands for old, 
Roman coinage, The establishment of the plan- 
tation, Industry and commerce, The Gracchan 
revolution, Public finances, The Plebs Urbana: 
Industry at the end of the Republic, Capital, 
Commerce, The Laborer, and The exhaustion 
of the soil. Great use is made of archaeology 
and the result is a very important as well as 
readable contribution to the study of Roman 
history and archaeology. There are excellent 
summaries of the economic conclusions to be 
drawn from coins, inscriptions, the excavations 
of private houses and shops, from the finds in 
bronzes, silver, glass, jewelry, bricks, pipes, 
vases, and other archaeological evidence. The 
book is full of interesting statements even for 
our modern age. For example, we learn 
(p. 81) that Cicero’s house cost about $150,000 
(p. 280 the cost is given as about $200,000), 
but Sulla could have rented a flat for $150 a 
year and workmen could get miserable rooms at 
a dollar per month; that the rate of exchange 
between silver and gold was about 16:1, the 
gold bringing little more if any more than its 
present day equivalent. Again we read (p. 111) 
“In a thousand years of Rome’s history there 
is not one labor strike recorded.’’ I remember 
an inscription which tells of a strike during the 
building of the Roman theatre at Miletus, but 
such things seem not to have existed at Rome. 
Those concerned with present day problems as 
well as those interested in Roman history or 
archaeology will receive much profit and pleas- 
sure from a reading of Professor Frank’s original 
and scholarly book. The printing is well done 
and the book is one of taste. I have noticed 
only a few misprints, such as courage for coin- 
age (p. 83), satrapsies for satrapies (p. 131), 
wrong punctuation of p. 167, n. 4, open for opus 
(p. 173), wrong order of notes on p. 256. P. 102 
the Ficoroni cista is said to be silver whereas 
it is bronze. D. M. R. 


Prepared—Permanent 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 
In Collapsible Tubes 


DEVOE COLORS ¥make your 
achievements permanent records of 


A faithful color interpretation. 


\Y Y aN From carefully prepared pigments 

<§ ground to a firm consistency and 

XX ES \ fineness of texture and most thor- 
Wis "4 


4 \\ oughly incorporated with the purest 


WS oil. 
\\ ~ This embodiment creates an easy- 
\ flowing, sympathetic medium that 


will meet all the requirements of the 


\ most exacting artist. 
\\ Whether applied generously or spar- 
NS ingly their brilliance remain unim- 
SA) aired. Por 

he most minute details in color 
NWRR\ making have been scientifically and 


laboriously developed to produce 

Devoe Master Colors. 
These painstaking efforts have been rewarded by 
the production of mediums recognized the world 
over as Master Pigments—Devoe Artists’ Colors. 
It will indeed be a pleasure to give such expert 
information as may be desired—either theoretical, 
chemical, or pertaining to actual color application 
—write us freely. 


The Oldest Color Makers in America 


ESTABLISHED 1754 


DEVOE &RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 
New York-Chicago-Kansas City-New Orleans 








ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


And many other high grade 
magazines, catalogues and 
booklets are printed with 
Doubletone INKS (registered 


trade mark) made only by— 


THE SIGMUND ULLMAN 
COMPANY 


Park Avenue and 146th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 











Kindly Mention Art and Archaeology. 
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Gibson Bros. 


INCORPORATED 


1312 Eye St. N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Established 1862 





WE OFFER YOU 
KNOWLEDGE NOT HEARSAY. 


|‘ buying Floor Coverings, Furniture, 
and Decorative Fabrics, one should 
remember that stores operating solely 
as clearing houses can have but a 
— knowledge of the goods they 
sell. 


Sloane’s, on the other hand, are identi- 
fied with the actual production of a 
great proportion of their own stocks, 
and possess that true sense of values 
which proceeds from first-hand knowl- 
edge rather than from second-hand 
information. 


This also enables us, in selecting mer- 
chandise from other sources than our 
own, to pronounce judgment instead of 
having to solicit it. 


W.& J. SLOANE 


FLOOR COVERINGS-FABRICS-FURNITURE 
FirtH AVENUE aT 47TH St., New York 


WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE EXCLUSIVE 
MAKERS OF 
THE ENGRAVINGS 
FOR ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


Our Specialty 
lz Is making the highest-grade Designs and Photo-En- 
\2} gtavings in one or more colors. 


Half-Tones Line Plates 
Dullo-Tones 
Color Process 
Ben Day 


Combination Line 
and Half-Tones 


STANDARD ENGRAVING CO., Inc. 
1212 G Street N. W., Washington. D.C. 
Phones - Franklin 1709, Franklin 1710 





CANESSA GALLERIES 
1 West 50th Street 


Antique Works of Art 


Italian Renaissance Furniture 


PARIS NEW YORK NAPLES 














HOME FOR DOGS 
AT WOODSIDE, LONG ISLAND 


10 minutes from Pennsylvania Station, 7th Avenue 
and 33d Street. Conducted exclusively for boarders. 
Established 20 years. Unsurpassed for pet and 
sporting dogs. Acres of exercising grounds with 
secure fencing. Health, Happiness assured. No 
sick dogs or young puppi-s taken. Inspection in- 
vited. Highest reference. 


MRS. BATTS 
The Kennels, Woodside, Long Island, Near Woodside St’n, 
PHONE 93 NEWTOWN 
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TON-YING & CO. 


EARLY CHINESE ART 


Comprising Important Examples oj 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAINS, 
SCULPTURES, POTTERY, JADES, 
BRONZES, RUGS & OLD BROCADES. 


NEW YORK: 665 Fifth Avenue. 
PARIS: 26 Place St. Georges. 
LONDON: 44 Clarges Street. 


; ‘ STONE LION 
PEKING: 20 Sze Chia Hu Tung. es : 
CHINA:4 Suancuat: 410 Hankow Road. oe sty tes Reman 
SHantune: Hotsaimen, Tsinanfu. in 
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Kotet St-Regis. 


Fifth Avenue and Fifty-fitth Street 
New York 
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A far-famed hotel on America’s great boulevard, where 
in an atmosphere of quiet distinction guests enjoy the 
complete comfort of perfect appointments and service. 
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Charm of surroundings in the restaurant adds zest toa 
cuisine which has ever drawn many notable guests to 
the ST. REGIS. 


Close to the best shops and theatres, and four squares 
from Central Park. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


of the dispersal at 


UNRESTRICTED PUBLIC SALE 


of the collection of 


GOTHIC AND OTHER 
ANCIENT ART 


formed by the well-known 
Connoisseur, the late 


Henry C. Lawrence 


OF NEW YORK CITY 
at the 


AMERICAN ART GALLERIES 


6 Madison Square South 
NEW YORK 


EXHIBITION COMMENCING JANUARY 22 
SALE JANUARY 27, 28, 29, 1921 


The Lawrence Assemblage of 


GOTHIC STAINED GLASS 


of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries is acknowledged 
to be the finest collection in America 


other features includ: 
GOTHIC TAPESTRIES MEDIEVAL HAMMERED BRASS EARLY TEXTILES 
FRENCH and FLEMISH POLYCHROME CARVINGS 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE ITALIAN COLORED STUCCOS OBJETS d’ART 


A HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE HAS BEEN PREPARED 
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